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Art. I.— VIEWS OF LUTHER. 


1. Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit. Von Gustav FRrEyYTAG. 
Leipzig. 1860. 

2. Historia Parallela Doctoris Martini Lutheri et Martini Episcopi 
Turonensis. A M. E. HASENMILLERO, Auctore Historiz Ordinis 
Jesuitici, impresse Francofurti ad Mcenum, apud Joannem Spies. 
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3. Life of Martin Luther, by CHEVALIER Bunsen. With an Esti- 
mate of Luther’s Character and Genius, by THomas CarLyLe, 
and an Appendix by Str Witt1am Hamitton. New York: 

Delisser and Proctor. 1860. 






WE have before us one of the earliest and one of the most 
recent sketches of Luther. In each he is criticised by his 
own countrymen, but the results are somewhat dissimilar. 
The historian of the Jesuits, Hasenmiller, places in parallel 
columns, appropriately headed Lux and Tenebrae, the various 
saintly acts and graces of St. Martin of Tours, — strangely 
omitting all mention of his opposition to the beheading of Pris- 
cillian, the first heretic judicially murdered by the Christian 
Church, — and a corresponding series of accusations against 
Luther for deficiencies in every one of those points in which 
his prototype or antitype was so illustrious. The author 
introduces his work as a comparison between virtue and 
vice, Christ and the Devil. He applies to Luther the choice 
titles of Omnium heresiarcharum pronymphus (paranymph ?), 
nostri seculi Pseudo-apostolus, Tenebre et Nox Ecclesia, Fax 
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Germania, Dedecus omnium Predicantium, cloaca omnium 
hereticorum. He makes ingenious comparisons between Mar- 
tin the bishop, dividing his cloak with the disguised Jesus, and 
Martin the heretic, rending asunder the seamless robe of 
Christ, — the former division rewarded by glorious visions of the 
Redeemer, and the latter punished by terrible apparitions of 
Satan. Of course the zealous Jesuit soars far above anything 
like analysis of character or historic generalization. For these 
we must turn to the humbler pages of a popular novelist. 
The author of “ Debit and Credit” ( Soll und Haben) has given 
us a representation, at once picturesque and philosophic, of 
the exact appearance of the personality and agency of Luther, 
under the full light of the brightest and. freshest German 
thought. Luther’s limitations are fairly pointed out, while 
the true greatness of the man and the work is depicted in all 
the glowing beauty of the originals. 

Freytag thinks that the Catholic theologian has almost as 
much cause to be grateful to Luther as the Protestant, and 
that German Catholicism owes what life and truth it has 
mainly to the great heresiarch. He attaches great impor- 
tance to the influence of Luther’s example, as the genial 
and pious husband and father, over the domestic life of his 
nation. He traces much of what is purest and noblest in 
the social relations of Germany to the marriage, as he says, 
‘‘of an excommunicated monk and a runaway nun.” He 
points out the real melancholy which was the under-current 
of Luther’s life, especially before his marriage, and gives some 
interesting particulars of his appearance and habits. Freytag’s 
general historical views are so accurate, that we are very 
ready to pardon such errors in detail as where he regrets Lu- 
ther’s advising the Elector of Saxony to consent to having 
Ferdinand made King of Rome ; the fact being that the Elec- 
tor did protest against the election, which took place, never- 
theless. We think the general plan of these sketches of the 
past — of which we are able to notice only the two entitled 
‘¢ Doctor Luther,” and “ Deutsche Fiirsten auf dem Reich- 
stage”? — most admirable. Hach great social movement and 
every class of medizval society is first accurately and elegantly 
described, and then brought directly before us by some relic of 
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the correspondence of the times, — such, for instance, as the 
letter of the students who met Luther returning from the 
Wartburg to Wittenberg in the dress of a knight, or that in 
which he makes the well-known allusion to the raining of 
Duke Georges, or, finally, the love-letters quoted in the ar- 
ticle on the Fugger family. The perusal of these sketches 
of Freytag’s, and of the little volume in which Mr. Wight, 
well known for his valuable services as translator and com- 
piler, has given to the public the Life of Luther contributed 
by Bunsen to the Encyclopedia Britannica, together with ap- 
propriate extracts from Hamilton and Carlyle, has suggested 
a few remarks on the general significance of Luther’s agency, 
and on the causes which led him to become a reformer, and 
sustained him in his reformation. 

The biographers of Martin Luther usually divide his life 
into three periods. The first contains the thirty-four years 
from his birth, in 1483, to the publication of the theses against 
indulgences, in 1517. These Bunsen calls the years of prep- 
aration. The second extends from his first appearance as an 
historical personage, in 1517, to his marriage and retreat 
into more private life, in 1525. These eight years are the 
most momentous and the best known of Luther’s whole life. 
They embrace his opposition to Rome; his denial of the Pope’s 
supremacy ; his appeal to the Bible as the ultimate authority, 
before the Diet of Worms ;*the ten months at the Wartburg, 
where he translated the Bible ; his greatest activity as a writer ; 
the publication of his best-known treatises; and his establish- 
ment of an organized Lutheranism at Wittenberg, in opposition 
to Catholics on the one hand, and radicals on the other. Bun- 
sen calls this the period of progressive action. It might bet- 
ter, perhaps, be called the period of action and reaction. The 
third period is from Luther’s marriage, in 1525, to his death, 
in 1546. These twenty-one years Bunsen most appropriately 
calls the period of stagnation. No one should forget Luther’s 
services as a pastor, or in the composition of the hymns which 
still form the basis of the public worship of German Protes- 
tantism, or in the establishment of that admirable school sys- 
tem of short sessions and much singing, the revival of which 
is one of the most important reforms of our own day; but we 
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must acknowledge that Luther’s principal public acts after 
1525 were merely protests against that great movement which 
has given us the name of Protestants. His refusal to com- 
promise with Rome must be weighed against his refusal to co- 
operate with Zwingle. Indeed, it is by no means easy to real- 
ize how the last sixteen years of an otherwise great life were 
spent. Bunsen devotes to them but eight pages out of one 
hundred and seventy. Sears is equally summary. Those 
biographers who, like Meurer, give as much space to the last 
period of Luther’s life as to the others, are obliged to fill it 
up with miscellaenous extracts from his table-talk. The im- 
portance of the first period is mainly biographical, of the sec- 
ond mainly historical, and of the third mainly domestic. We 
have Luther the pupil of his age, Luther the interpreter of 
his age, and Luther the pater-familias,— Luther studying in 
the cloister, Luther braving Emperor and Pope, and Luther 
talking table-talk. 

We should naturally expect that these changes in his re- 
lations to the world would be preceded by corresponding 
changes in his own opinions. Accordingly, we might divide 
his inner life into three periods,—the first closing with his 
full adoption of the great principle of justification by faith, 
the second with his beginning to think that he had gone far 
enough in applying it, and the third with his death. The 
most appropriate epochs for marking such a division are, per- 
haps, the pilgrimage to Rome in 1511, and the departure from 
the Wartburg in 1522. Between the visit to Rome and the 
visit to the Wartburg, he was a Protestant. He entered Rome 
a Papist. He left the Wartburg a Lutheran. Papist, Protes- 
tant, Lutheran. Slave of the past, champion of the present, 
infidel to the future. The other division, according to exter- 
nal actions, serves to divide the Protestant period into the 
years of peace before the great theses, and the years of hero- 
ism thenceforth until the Lutheran period, which is similarly 
divided into the years of successful reaction and the years of 
unavailing protest against the ultra-reformers. 

It was not worldly culture and learning, but the convent 
routine, which made Luther a Protestant. His tendency to 
melancholy and superstition had been so fostered by privation 
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and cruelty, hunger and the scourge, at home and at school, 
that he was forced to renounce the brilliant prospects which 
opened to him as a jurist, and become an Augustinian monk. 
Brother Martin was the most exemplary of friars. He went 
through the whole catalogue of superstitious formalities with 
most scrupulous nicety, and pushed asceticism almost into 
suicide. Yet in all this he found nothing of the peace which 
he had renounced the world to seek. Superstitious fears still 
haunted him. He felt “‘ the curse of the law.’ He believed 
that “‘ He who doeth these things shall live by them.” His 
morbidly sensitive conscience told him that he could not do 
them. His awful conviction of unfulfilled responsibility was 
increased by the pressure of the host of factitious duties pre- 
scribed by the convent rule, and especially by the unnatural 
and torturing vow of celibacy. The system of salvation by 
obedience to definite ceremonial and moral precepts is a pre- 
mium on laxity and a curse on strictness of principle. It spares 
the worldly, who easily manage to get through it as an habit- 
ual routine, to torment the spiritual, who strive to cramp every 
thought and feeling into its narrow limits. It gives no motive 
but torturing self-consciousness and self-seeking, and no peace 
but delusive self-satisfaction and self-sufficiency. Moreover, 
the evasions of the unfaithful cause a continual multiplica- 
tion of precepts, which is little trouble to those who are de- 
termined to take the whole thing as easily as possible, but 
aggravates the tortures of the conscientious. Thus, the more 
closely Luther held to forms, the less peace he found in them. 
He saw that he could not purchase his own salvation by any 
possible discharging of duties. He felt that by the works of 
the law he, at least, could not be saved. This was a period 
of great suffering. 

All this time he was studying the Bible which the convent 
rule had given to the novice. He knew it, however, only in 
the Vulgate version, which entirely ignores the ideas of justi- 
fication by faith and of a true repentance based on amend- 
ment and change of mind and heart. He was taught that 
the penitentia of the Vulgate meant penance, and instead 
of justificatio he found justitia; so that he read, not “ Christ 
is raised again for our justification,’ but “ Christ is raised 
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again for judgment upon us.” Moreover, he used only the 
allegorical method of interpretation, which made him see 
nothing but repetitions of already formed ideas, and thus 
prevented his acquiring any new ones. His own language au- 
thorizes the belief that he was led to the idea of justification 
by faith by the works of Augustine, by the cautious hints of 
two mystics, —his superior and a fellow-monk,— and espe- 
cially by the Theologia Germanica, the writings of Tauler, 
and other mystical books. He says of his opposition to the 
indulgences, “‘ I have followed the theology of Tauler and of 
the Theologia Germanica, and teach that men must put their 
trust in nothing else but Jesus Christ alone; neither in their 
prayers and merits, nor in their good works.” We read in the 
preface to his edition of the Theologia Germanica (Deutsch 
Theologia), “1 have found God in German as I have not 
found him in Latin, Hebrew, or Greek.”” The monkish mys- 
tics taught him that repentance must begin, as well as end, in 
love to God; and Melancthon, that the original Greek word 
therefor (uweravora) signifies change of heart. So it was the 
Greek Fathers that convinced him that Purgatory was not a 
doctrine of the true Church. The benefits which he after- 
wards received from the Bible, when he had learned to study 
it in the original languages, and by the literal method of in- 
terpretation, we shall soon have occasion to state in full. 
Perhaps his greatest discovery was made when he became 
priest, and was obliged, in saying mass, to offer prayer, for 
the first time in his life, directly to the Deity, without the 
intervention of any human mediator, such as he had always 
relied on before. Then he found that this reliance on human 
mediators had taught him to feel, not devotion towards God, 
but terror. These mediators between him and God had kept 
him away from God. He felt that he must come directly to 
God, and find his mediator in the Godhead itself. He could 
accept no mediation but that of God the Son. He must fix 
his faith on Christ alone, or, rather, in his Trinitarianism, 
on God alone. 

Still he was a Catholic. He had ceased to feel the burden 
of the Romish ritual. He had not yet seen its uselessness. 
He seems to have followed it more and more strictly in prac- 
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tice, as he departed from it more and more widely in theory. 
In this unconscious inconsistency between his old habits and 
his new opinions, he came to Rome, as a pilgrim, in 1511. 
Even Rome’s corruption did not at the time consciously lessen 
his reverence for her Church. Intelligent Catholics often re- 
vere as priests those whom they despise as men. He. went 
through the round of penances and relic-worshippings with 
the utmost zeal. He regretted deeply that his parents had 
not died, so that he could obtain release for them from Pur- 
gatory. At last he came to the most blessed act the Catholic 
can perform, — the mounting up the holy staircase of the Lat- 
eran on bended knees and in prayer. As he was toiling up 
the marble steps, and rejoicing in anticipation of the rich 
reward, he heard a voice of thunder say, * The just shall 
live by faith.” Luther quitted Rome forthwith. He had 
followed superstition so zealously that he had overtaken it, 
and passed beyond it. The Protestant Reformation dawned 
upon him. 

Soon after, he became Professor of Divinity at Wittenberg, 
and took an oath which he never forgot, namely, to devote 
his whole life to the study, exposition, and defence of the 
Holy Scriptures. Then followed several years of peaceful and 
spiritual activity, which was all that he desired. He had no 
love of innovation or strife, nor any wish to attack existing 
authority. It was the Pope that made the attack. Luther did 
not even know that he was resisting the Pope and the Church, 
till he had taken a stand from which he could not retreat. 
He knew that Tetzel was a profligate charlatan, who was reck- 
lessly disregarding the commission which authorized him to 
grant indulgences only to the truly contrite, and to ask contri- 
butions only from the rich. He thought the Pope would be as 
much shocked as himself at blasphemous language which even 
a Protestant must decline to quote. He saw his own parish- 
ioners give themselves up to utter irreligion, saying that the 
Church could do nothing further for them; they had bought 
their salvation. He never dreamed that Leo X. connived at 
all this. Luther felt it his duty, as a priest of the Church of 
Rome and a loyal servant of the Pope, to oppose abuses which 
he was sure his Primate had never sanctioned, but would in- 
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dignantly condemn. The famous theses contain no denial of 
the Pope’s supremacy, and little, if any, intentional censure of 
his conduct. Their severest language had been used by Abeil- 
lard four centuries before, and had not been pronounced he- 
retical, when all his opinions were tried, and many condemned. 
Luther had no idea of teaching any new theory. The doc- 
trine of indulgences was itself an innovation on the theology 
of the early Church and the Fathers. Luther did not even 
deny that the Church possessed a treasury of works of super- 
erogation, but only that she had the right to sell such treasure 
formoney. The Catholic Church at present keeps that right 
in the background. 

Thus, when the Pope had issued a bull in support of the 
indulgences, and attempted to silence Luther by force, he 
declared that he should never be driven into heresy, and ap- 
pealed to a general council of the Church. Even then he was 
persuaded by the Papal Legate to promise to keep quiet, if his 
enemies would leave him in peace, and to give to the Pope not 
only this pledge, but a written assurance that he revered him 
as Christ, and that no sin or error in the Church of Rome could 
justify separation from her. 

Fortunately, the self-conceit of a loquacious champion of the 
Papacy came to the rescue. Dr. Eck, a professed disputant, 
who had travelled over half Europe for the pleasure of hear- 
ing himself argue, challenged Luther to the ever-memorable 
debate of Leipzig, where Luther began to oppose the suprem- 
acy of the Pope on July 4, 1519. In the course of the 
discussion, Dr. Eck showed Luther that his opinions had been 
condemned by the Council of Constance, and thus forced him 
to either recant or deny the infallibility of the highest author- 
ity of the Romish Church. Luther could not recant, and Dr. 
Eck exclaimed, “‘ Reverend father, if you believe that a coun- 
cil regularly convoked can err, you are to me as a heathen 
man and a publican.” 

After this, it was only to be expected that the Pope should 
issue his bull to condemn Luther’s writings and excommuni- 
cate his person, and that Luther should burn that bull in open 
day in the presence of all his students and fellow-citizens, pub- 
licly assembled as spectators of what Ranke calls “ the crisis 
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of secession.” * Equally natural was it that Luther should 
find, when summoned before the political and ecclesiastical 
rulers of Germany, at Worms, that, as he had not advanced a 
step which his conscience had not forced him to take, his con- 
science would not allow him to recede. 

Thus did honesty of intellect, loyalty to conscience, and 
fearless discharge of the nearest duty, make Luther the inter- 
preter of his age. The time for successful opposition to Rome 
was fully come. All the elements of opposition were ready. 
The old system of government by Emperor and Pope had 
been just far enough outgrown to become fettering. The 
German people had risen near enough to freedom to find out 
that they were oppressed. The peasantry were in perpetual 
insurrection to recover their lost liberty, and the knights in 
continual conflict for their hereditary freedom against ad- 
vancing centralization, for the heterogeneous and loosely con- 
nected mass was striving to form itself into smaller but more 
closely compacted bodies. Advancement of civilization had 
produced advancement of knowledge. 

The printing-press had been invented, just as there began 
to be a German literature worth printing. Classical learning 
had been revived, against the will of Rome. Rude versions of 
the Bible were in circulation, and the works of the great mys- 
tics of the fourteenth century, who had successfully defied the 
authority of the Pope, and proclaimed openly that “‘ they who 
hold the true Christian faith, and sin only against the Pope’s 
person, are no heretics, for it cannot be proved from Scripture 
that to refuse to kiss the Pope’s toe is heresy, or that the prac- 
tice is an article of faith.” Germany never forgot that her 
favorite preacher, Tauler, had not only used this language, but 
had even dared to say, when the Empire lay under the Papal 
interdict: ‘‘ The Pope hath no power to shut heaven against 
poor sinners who have innocently fallen under his ban. 
Therefore, when any one desires those sacraments whose dis- 
pensation the Pope forbids, they shall be freely celebrated, for 
heed must be given to the word of Christ and his Apostles, 








* More than two centuries before this, the Bull Ausculta jili of Pope Boniface 
VIII. was publicly burnt by King Philip the Fair in Paris. See Milman’s Latin 
Christianity, VI. 318, Book XI. chap. ix. 
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rather than to the ban which proceedeth out of envy and lust 
of worldly power.” The influence of mysticism over Ger- 
many was very great, and was exerted in behalf of the Bible 
and its doctrine of justification by faith, against the scholas- 
tics and their system of indulgences. Although there had 
been of late little open opposition to Rome, there was much 
open discontent. Rome had taken advantage of the piety and 
loyalty of Germany to pillage her without mercy, and even the 
avarice of Rome was less notorious than her sensuality. 

The popular feeling may be shown by the following anec- 
dote of Luther’s father. Hans Luther was an honest, pious 
peasant, not at all intellectual or sceptical. He had been 
much displeased at his son’s becoming a monk. At the grand 
dinner which celebrated Martin’s ordination as priest, he apol- 
ogized to his father for his disobedience, to which he said 
he had been forced by his conscience and a heavenly vision. 
The sturdy old miner made answer, to the horror of the 
priests and monks around him, “It was a pretty conscience 
that bade thee disobey the Bible, which says, ‘ Honor thy 
father and mother,’ and the vision which was against that 
commandment was doubtless a delusion of the Devil.” 

The country where such a speech could be made with impu- 
nity was plainly ripe for reform. Thus Luther’s University 
and his sovereign take his side at once. His fellow-professors 
become fellow-reformers. The Elector of Saxony refuses to 
surrender him to the Pope. The bravest knights place their 
castles and their swords at his disposal. The printers and 
hawkers are eager to circulate his writings, while those of his 
adversaries cannot be printed with decent accuracy. So his 
journey to Worms for trial by the Diet was one continual 
ovation. The people of Worms itself all exhorted him to 
confess Christ fearlessly. Even at the Diet, the leader of the 
German soldiers of fortune clapped him on the shoulder and 
bade him fight gallantly. A proclamation was posted up in 
the city where the Diet was in session, warning its members 
to beware how they touched a hair of the monk’s head, for 
four hundred knights were ready to march with eight thou- 
sand infantry to his defence. It is believed that the Ger- 
man princes themselves, and even the Emperor, would have 
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gladly joined Luther in an attempt to diminish the temporal 
power of the Pope, and reform the corruptions of the Church, 
if he would only have retracted the speculative opinions which 
made it heresy to support him. The whole tide of German 
civilization was dashing fiercely against the barriers set up by 
Roman despotism, and Martin Luther rode the crest of the ad- 
vancing wave. 

Of course, only a great man could have weathered such a 
storm. Here, perhaps, should be given an illustration of Lu- 
ther’s personal influence. He had retired to the Wartburg, 
and was supposed to have died. The traffic in indulgences 
was reopened by the powerful Cardinal and Elector of May- 
ence. A letter soon reached him, saying that Luther was still 
living, and had written a book against him, which should be 
published if any more indulgences were sold. The princely 
prelate quailed before the excommunicated and outlawed fugi- 
tive. He not only discontinued the sale, but even stooped so 
low as to deny the fact, and to thank his “ brother in Christ” 
for his pious solicitude. We may well call these the years of 
heroism. 

We must next consider Luther’s great doctrines of justifi- 
cation by faith, and the exclusive infallibility of Scripture. 

Justification by faith is something more than justification 
by belief. Luther never taught that intellectual assent to 
speculative dogmas was sufficient for salvation, and we must 
all admit that no idea can be fully received as religion by the 
soul, unless it is also received as theology by the reason. 
Works, too, mean not merely penances, pilgrimages, and bead- 
tellings, but moral actions in general. Luther knew the im- 
portance of doing right, but he knew that doing right was not 
the whole of religion. He held that our being justified, or 
accepted as righteous by God, depends more on the principles 
and ideas which rule our inner life, than on our outward 
actions. It is not so much what we do, as what we are. Our 
actions depend wholly on our ruling principles and ideas. If 
these are pure and spiritual, our whole life, thought, and feel- 
ing, word and deed, must be pure and spiritual also. The 
most spiritual idea is that of God. The purest principle of 
conduct is that of love to him, and trust in his goodness, or 
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faith. Faith in God makes him ever present to us, and his 
presence purifies and transfigures our souls. Then we can 
work in the patience, love, and strength in which he works. 

Justification by faith, not works, has fostered Antinomian- 
ism, when received simply theoretically and by immoral men, 
who have said, if good works do not justify us, they are not 
worth practising. But no doctrine can be fairly held respon- 
sible for all the errors into which it may be perverted by spec- 
ulation in the interest of immorality. It may be also objected, 
that the faith by which Luther and most Evangelical Chris- 
tians believe they are to be justified, is in great part a faith in 
the atoning blood of Christ. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that Luther did not introduce the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. He found it existing in Romanism, as a natural result 
of the theory of justification by works; for since our own 
works are plainly insufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
moral law, we must supply the deficiency by resorting to the 
works of some one else. The Catholic relied both on the 
merits of the saints and on those of Christ. That Luther did 
not see the latter error as well as the former, was one of his 
own limitations, and not a defect of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. This doctrine alone can satisfy the want of 
something better to trust in than our own morality, a want 
which is not at all satisfied by being ignored. 

The doctrine of justification by faith brought Luther into 
collision with the authority of the Church. He protected 
himself by an appeal to the authority of Scripture. This 
appeal he substantiated by his translation of the Bible, which 
allowed every man to consult it for himself, and still more by 
teaching that it was to be interpreted literally, without any use 
of that double or allegorical sense wherein Rome had sought 
refuge whenever the real meaning was against her. Thus the 
Bible became, for the first time since the days of Chrysostom, 
something more than a mirror to reflect back the Church’s 
creed. 

It was shown, in a former number of this journal,* that 
Luther simply substituted the authority of an infallible book 





* Christian Examiner for March, 1861, p. 210 et seq. 
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for that of an infallible Church. The office of reason was 
still the same, — to “‘ hear and obey.”” The time had not yet 
come for the assertion of the supreme authority of the voice 
of God in reason, conscience, and the soul. If Luther had 
attempted more, he might have effected less. He freed human 
reason from the heaviest burden he found laid upon it, and 
humanity gained by the change of authority. He did not 
originate the idea of the infallibility of the Bible, but he de- 
stroyed that of fathers, schoolmen, and popes. 

Again, an infallible book cannot have the same power as an 
infallible Church. The infallible Church can decide every 
question which may ever arise. The infallible book can pro- 
nounce no opinion upon questions not under discussion at the 
time when it is written. Thus, on such subjects as spiritual- 
ism, abolitionism, pauperism, it is much easier to ascertain 
the opinion of Rome than that of Scripture. The Church 
undertakes to decide every political, social, and scientific 
question. The Bible does not. The Church’s tyranny is 
ever present. Those who see any in the Bible must admit 
that it is comparatively obsolete. The rule of the Bible is far 
more limited than that of Rome. 

A successful attack on any assumed authority weakens the 
prestige of all such assumption. No new tyranny can be as 
firmly rooted as the old. Thus, within three centuries after 
Luther, another great thinker for the German people, Lessing, 
said: ‘“‘ Luther benefited religion by attacking the infallibility 
of the authority which fettered him. Our truest Lutheranism 
is to attack the infallibility of the authority which fetters us.”’ 

Theoretically, the difference between the infallible Church 
and the infallible book is not so great as might seem. Any 
infallible book must be interpreted. Our infallible book must 
be translated. Both translation and interpretation can be 
satisfactorily done only by those who give their lives to such 
studies. The people at large must look to the clergy to know 
what the infallible book really says. Thus the clergy of every 
sect must be the authorized interpreters of the Bible for that 
sect, and the authorized interpreters of an infallible book 
must be regarded as the representatives of infallibility. Thus 
an infallible book makes an infallible Church. A comparison 
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of the different sects and epochs of Protestantism would show 
that where the infallibility of the Bible has been most fully 
acknowledged, there ministers, merely in virtue of their office, 
have had the most power. Even Luther seems to have uncon- 
sciously taken his own interpretations of Scripture as infalli- 
ble. Indeed, he says himself, ‘‘ I know that I have a pope in 
my belly, and I think most other men have also.” * 

Fortunately, our conclusions have been wiser than our prem- 
ises. We have insisted on the right of every man to interpret 
for himself a most difficult book, three fourths of which is in 
a language of which very few know anything at all, and the 
remainder in a dialect whose subtilties often baffle the ablest 
investigator. We pass easily over the obstacles created by the 
pervading influence of wholly anomalous national ideas and 
historic circumstances. We are not impeded in the least by 
any variations of readings, renderings, or interpretations. We 
do not stop to decide among the two hundred and fifty various 
expositions of Galatians iii. 20. The whole science of exe- 
gesis has been reduced to one short, simple, and practical 
maxim. ‘Never accept as the meaning of Scripture any- 
thing contrary to reason and conscience.” This is a safe 
way to escape being compelled by outward authority to be- 
lieve anything unreasonable, but it is a very vicious method 
of interpretation. If the infallible book agrees with reason 
invariably, reason must itself be infallible and all-sufficient. 
Moreover, no one book can agree with all men’s moral and 
religious ideas, for these ideas are never found in any two 
men alike, except to a very limited extent. Men differ among 
themselves so much, that some must differ from Scripture. 
What then? What is to be done if Scripture and reason 
differ? Rome said, *“* Let the Church decide.” Protestant- 
ism must either force reason to agree with Scripture, or it 
must force Scripture to agree with reason. 

Here we come back to the old allegorical method. ‘“ When 
the literal sense does not suit you, take some other that will.” 
The allegorical method has been the refuge of reason, since it 
allows every man to make the Bible mean what he wants it to 





* See Hallam, History of Literature, Vol. I. pp. 238 and 293; but see Vol. IL 
p- 70. 
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mean. Without it, reason would have no defence from author- 
ity. Indeed, professed literalists, however they have enforced 
the letter against other men’s reason, have been obliged to 
depart very often from the literal meaning themselves, and 
explain away so much, that the Bible has been like the Mor- 
mon prophet’s compass, “ which, when I had taken it into my 
hand, it did work whither I desired it to.” Nothing but 
secret prevalence of allegorism can explain the fact that 
honest and sensible men have found Scripture authority for 
so many absurd and contradictory notions. For this alle- 
gorical method favors not the use, but the abuse, of reason. 
The habit of professing to believe words whose plain sense we 
consciously disregard, is clearly ruinous to both intellectual 
and moral integrity. What reason asks is honest, open free- 
dom from the bondage of authority, not a license to cheat. It 
is better for reason to meet authority single-handed and sin- 
gle-hearted, than to be reduced into the corrupting alliance of 
allegory, the too frequent enemy of that truth in which alone 
is victory. It is not the Philistines, but Delilah, that Samson 
must fear. Moreover the rule of allegorism enervates and 
debases reason and conscience, and thus makes us willing 
slaves of authority, while the rigid and avowed tyranny of lit- 
eralism forces all the strength and virtue of our nature to 
rebel. Allegorism corrupts reason, literalism challenges it ; 
and never was there so great a victory for rationalism as when 
literalism, incarnate in Luther, triumphed over the allegorism 
on which Rome had built her Church. 

It might be further shown, that every departure from the 
plain meaning of the writer of any part of Scripture is really 
a denial of his infallibility. All improvements on the literal 
sense must be made at the dictate either of our own reason 
and conscience, or of our creed, which is simply the embodied 
reason and conscience of our Church. It does not do to say 
we interpret Scripture by Scripture, and depart from the 
literal meaning of one writer to preserve the literal meaning 
of the whuie Bible ; for differences and contradictions cannot 
exist in an infallible book, or if they can, they are only to 
be reconciled by the arbitration of reason or of the Church. 
Every step in spiritual or allegorical interpretation is an ad- 
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mission of the supreme authority of individual inspiration or 
of ecclesiastical dogma. Thus we come to a dilemma familiar 
to the readers of the Christian Examiner, and which we cannot 
further discuss without exceeding all due limits, — ‘‘ Reason 
or Rome, there is no middle ground.” 

It might be further remarked, that even Luther was incon- 
sistent in his literalism. He found it so hard to believe the 
doctrines of the Epistle of James and the Apocalypse, that he 
was obliged to declare these works spurious, and even leave 
the former one out of his translation of the New Testament. 
Indeed, his language concerning them has been called irrever- 
ent scoffing by those who forget that his violence was caused 
by the struggle between his obedience to conscience and his 
reverence for external authority, which he could not calmly 
disregard. He could not cease to look at the Pope as Christ, 
without thinking him the Antichrist. He could not give up 
the infallibility of St. James’s doctrine of justification by 
works, without calling his Epistle ‘‘ an epistle of straw.”’ Of 
course, if we can believe any part of Scripture spurious which 
does not satisfy our reason, we make reason supreme, and 
Biblical infallibility a mere name. 

Luther did, however, take the Bible, as much as any man 
could, as the sole infallible authority. It is often said that he 
thereby secured for reason all needed liberty, while he set up 
firm bounds against every excess of fanaticism. On this point 
a few facts may be cited. While in the Wartburg, he was 
called to decide on the lawfulness of the marriage of monks 
and nuns. He at once consulted his Bible, but was sorely 
puzzled by finding nothing there about monks and nuns, ex- 
cept one passage, where it is said of the widows, whom he 
supposed to have been consecrated to celibacy, ‘“‘ When they 
begin to wax wanton against Christ, then they will marry.” 
This seemed a proof text against their marriage, and it cost 
him a sore struggle to make up his mind that it could not be 
followed. Again, he was satisfied that lending money on in- 
terest was contrary to the Bible, and that polygamy was not. 
He was obliged to excommunicate merchants for taking inter- 
est, and solemnly sanction the Landgrave of Hesse’s bigamy. 
He says of the Trinity, “I have had temptations on this 
matter, but how oppose my own poor thoughts to the Word of 
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God.” * He held the doctrine of Consubstantiation; because 
it followed the literal meaning of the texts, “This is my 
body,” and “ Except ye eat my flesh, and drink my blood, ye 
have no life in you,” — though it was, as he publicly admitted, 
contrary to reason, — with such pertinacity, that he denounced 
the necessary alliance with those who held more rational views 
as unchristian and perilous both to body and soul. It was 
only on his death-bed that he admitted that he had gone too 
far in the matter of the Sacrament. He derived his meta- 
physics mainly from the texts, ‘* Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty,’ “‘ He that committeth sin is the servant 
[or slave] of sin,” and ‘‘ Man is not justified by the works of 
the law,’ whereas every result of man’s free will is a work 
of man. Hence his only philosophical treatise is entitled, De 
Servo Arbitrio,—‘ Of the Servitude of the Will.” So his 
politics all lay in the words, ‘“‘ Give unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s,” and “ Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers, for the powers that be are ordained of God.” He 
was obliged to deny the right of resistance to the Emperor, 
though indeed the plans of resistance had but little success. 
When the peasants had revolted against the oppressive aris- 
tocracy, though they were Luther’s fellow-Protestants, and 
though he admitted the justice of their demands, which have 
since all been granted, he found himself compelled to de- 
nounce their rebellion so violently, that, long afterwards, he 
dared not visit his dying father, for fear that the peasants 
might avenge their sufferings, in the war he had preached 
against them, by his blood. From this time forth, Luther’s 
only hope was in the speedy coming of the millennium, and 
in that prayer of faith, through which he felt justified in be- 
lieving that he had raised his wife and best friends from other- 
wise certain death. 

Meantime his friends at Wittenberg advanced still further 
in the literal application of Scripture. They clamored for the 
abolition of all rites and customs not sanctioned by apostolic 


* “Even Luther himself, the anthor of the greatest of moral revolutions since 
Christianity, smiled at the idea that the earth should move around the sun, and said, 
‘According to Holy Scripture, Joshua commanded the earth to stand still, and not 
the sun.’” — Rev. Henry Giles, in the Liverpool Controversy. 
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practice. All statues must be broken up, for the Bible for- 
bade graven images. Again, it was said that the Gospel had 
been hid from the wise and prudent, and revealed unto babes. 
Paul had determined to know nothing but Jesus Christ. God 
had chosen the foolish to confound the wise. Much study was 
a weariness of the flesh. The University of Wittenberg was 
closed. No books but the Bible might be read. Difficult 
exegetical questions were submitted to the judgment of chil- 
dren and clowns. It is written, “‘ In the sweat of man’s brow 
shall he eat bread.’’ Professor Carlstadt and his students 
turned ploughmen. Even Melancthon, the scholar of the 
Reformation, was compelled to close his books, and go and 
work in a bakery. Bolder expositors of Scripture desired to 
revive the apostolic community of goods, and realize the prom- 
ised Messianic kingdom. The poor Elector of Saxony, while 
he disapproved of all this, could not forbid it, for it seemed 
in perfect accordance with the Bible. Frederic the Wise was 
on the point of abdicating in favor of King Jesus. As Luther 
heard of these disorders in his lonely castle, he might well 
fancy that he saw before him the arch enemy of man; some- 
times as a brutish monster, shouting, ‘“‘ Ho, ho! is this your 
Bible religion?” sometimes as the glorified Christ, saying, 
‘* He that will not hear the Church, let him be as a heathen.” 
It was as the shrewd old ecclesiastics told him at Worms, 
‘‘ From the Bible have come all heresies.” The limits the 
Bible sets up can stop conscientious and rational thought, but 
are easily overleaped by fanaticism ; 


“ For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Luther, however, saw that the Wittenberg fanaticism was 
really contrary to Scripture. His faith in the Bible was not 
taken away. It was his faith in reform that was shaken. He 
saw that it did not do to discontinue all rites which the Bible 
did not expressly enjoin. He thought the only Scriptural 
way was to retain all which it did not expressly forbid. This 
was a conservative position, for the Bible had not said much 
about the Romish ritual of the sixteenth century. 

Thus it was as a reactionist that Luther took his life in his 
hand, and went back to Wittenberg. He preached openly, in 
defiance of bull and ban, but it was against his feilow-Protes- 
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tants. True, his conservatism was needed, but the Reforma- 
tion was advancing, and conservatives were soon left behind. 
After 1525, the leaders of the Reformation are the Electors of 
Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse. Even their lawyers do 
more than their theologians to carry the movement forward. 

It is to be admitted that the Wittenberg disorders had been 
fostered by the influence of mysticism, though they were in 
violation of its plainest and commonest precepts, and that they 
were much quieted by the publication of Luther’s version of 
the Bible. Scripture and mysticism are both salutary guides, 
when rationally used, and both pernicious tyrants when used 
blindly and superstitiously. 

Moreover, Luther, though never what is commonly called a 
persecutor, was obliged to call upon the state to banish the 
fanatics. Thus the persecuted Protestantism began to perse- 
cute. The German clergy were brought into that bondage to 
the government which has hindered their freedom of thought 
and cut them off from the sympathy of the people. Thus 
German governments even now educate and pay the minister, 
and set him his creed and his text; and the laity consider the 
Church a police institution. 

Luther has his limitations, as all men have. None the less 
was he a great man and a benefactor of our race,— a man of 
powerful and original intellect, and of heroic moral courage. 
His life was blameless, and singularly free from what we call 
the errors of his age. He was almost the first to preach and 
write to the people at large. That commanding presence, 
which disarmed the assassin and cowed the tyrant, still lives 
in local tradition and popular memory. Still Luther leads the 
nation. Even now his name is in Germany what Washing- 
ton’s is in America, and is in like manner revered by liberal 
and conservative alike. His translation of the Bible united 
the two jarring dialects, the Swabian and the Frankish, into 
one great speech, and thus, says Bunsen, “ preserved the only 
unity which in our days remains to the German nation, that 
of language, literature, and thought.” His spirit of freedom, 
duty, and truth is still alive and at work. Whatever may be 
said of his single actions and special opinions, the man him- 
self must be ever loved and honored, as a champion of consci- 
entious liberty, and the representative of a great idea. 
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1. A Discourse on the Life, Character, and Policy of Count Cavour. 
Delivered in the Hall of the New York Historical Society, Febru- 
ary 20,1862. By Vincenzo Botta, Ph. D. New York: G. 
P. Putnam. 1862. 8vo. pp. 104. 

2. Cavour, a Memoir. By Epwarp Dicey, Author of “Rome in 

1860.” Cambridge [England]: MacMillan & Co. 1861. 16mo. 

pp. 243. 


Ir is scarcely a year since the death of Count Cavour, in 
Turin. There is not time enough yet, of course, for a com- 
plete biography of the man. But the two sketches of his life 
and character which Dr. Botta and Mr. Dicey have produced 
for us, give us better opportunity than we could expect to 
trace along the rapid history of his wonderful success, and to 
estimate the manly qualities by which that success was won. 
The writers occupy such different positions, nationally and 
morally, that their different studies give us quite distinct 
points of observation. For, though each is an admirer 
of Cavour, and, with but little affectation of indifference, 
appears as his eulogist, the one is an Englishman, — doubtful, 
therefore, of the empire of ideas, — whether, indeed, there be 
any ideas; the other is an Italian Protestant, confident, there- 
fore, in the truth, and believing that Cavour owed his success 
to the rectitude and certain victory of his cause. Each of 
them has had good opportunities, and has studied sufficiently 
the public documents which are necessary for the review of 
the great statesman’s life. 

CaMILLO Benso pI Cavour was born in Turin on the 10th 
of August, 1810. He was a younger son of a noble Italian 
family, whose traditions, since this century began, were con- 
nected with Napoleon’s family. His mother was lady in wait- 
ing to the beautiful Pauline, the Princess Borghese, and the 
Prince and Princess acted as sponsors at the baby Cavour’s 
baptism. Such arrangement of artificial memory did History 
adopt, that any future inquirer in trifles might recollect the 
Prince Borghese’s first name. Count Camillo Cavour, the 
founder of Italy, was named for him. When the child was 
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ten years of age, they tried to make him page to Charles 
Albert, then heir to the throne of Sardinia. But the plan did 
not work well. He was soon dismissed from court livery, or, 
as he himself expressed it, “‘ he threw off his pack-saddle.”’ 
He was sent to a military school, and, at eighteen years of 
age, after a brilliant school career, he entered the army as a 
lieutenant of engineers. In this capacity he served for four 
years; but he had given offence, before he was twenty-two, 
by the rashness of his liberal opinions, and, after a year of 
half-exile in the Val d’Aosta, he threw up his commission. 
For nearly ten years he resided abroad. The following pretty 
letter from the Director of Police at Milan gives the view 
which thus early the government of Austria, by its officials, 
took of him who was to prove its most dangerous enemy : — 


“ Milan, May 15, 1833. 

“ A young Piedmontese nobleman, Camillo di Cavour, is about to set 
out on his travels. He was formerly an officer in the engineers, and, in 
spite of his youth, is already deeply corrupted in his political principles. 
I lose no time in giving this intelligence to the Commissioners of Police, 
with instructions not to permit the entrance of the person in question, 
if he should present himself at our frontiers, unless his passport is per- 
fectly en régle, and, even in this case, only after the most rigorous 
investigation into his clothes and luggage, as I have reason to suspect 
he may be the bearer of dangerous documents.” 


In ten years which followed, the young politician, thus tinc- 
tured with liberal opinions, travelled over various parts of 
Italy, — visited Switzerland, Paris, England, and Germany. 
In 1843 he contributed for a French journal the first of a 
series of articles on Ireland ;— and there are other evidences 
to show that he had studied the constitution of England and 
the practical work of the English system with interest and 
care. He always understood that system. He was devoted 
thus early to the system of free trade, on which he based his 
financial and economical system for Sardinia; and he made 
some studies of the relation of church and state, which he had 
ample occasion to draw upon in his contest, almost life-long, 
with the Papacy. Meanwhile, in these ten years of wander- 
ing, he showed none of the characteristics of an ambitious 
young revolutionist, preparing to strike. He was rather what 
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is called a man of the world, “not remarkable for excess 
either in pleasure or abstinence,” says Mr. Dicey. This 
remark, to an American reader, needs to be qualified by the 
anecdote which immediately follows it, — that on one occasion 
he had incurred gambling debts to the amount of £ 8,000. 
His father paid these debts, but told him that he should pay 
no more. ‘True to the “in medio tutissimus ibis,’ Cavour 
did not abandon play, but never played for such high stakes 
again. 

In 1843 he returned to Italy. He had learned a good deal 
of the processes of scientific agriculture in his travels, and 
he devoted himself to the introduction of improvements, on 
an extensive scale, on the family estate at Leri. His great 
compatriot, Ricasoli,—his fellow-workman for the unity of 
Italy, and his successor at the head of her cabinet, — was 
studying men and affairs in a like school. Cavour interested 
himself in the establishment of infant asylums at Turin, and 
was elected a Director. But he was still so unpopular at 
court, that he was requested to withdraw his name from the 
list, and he obeyed. In the simplicity of the life of a noble- 
man administering his estates he remained until the wave of 
popular sentiment which is coeval with the liberal outbreak 
of poor Pius IX. swept over Italy. Under the relaxation 
of the severity of the laws of the press which followed, Cavour 
founded the Risorgimento journal in Turin, in company with 
Balbo, a statesman of reputation, afterwards Prime Minister. 
He acted at first as editor of this journal, and he wrote for it 
as late as 1850. The Risorgimento obtained a reputation and 
influence, which it still holds, in the control of public opinion © 
in Italy. It advocated the independence of Italy, union be- 
tween princes and people, progressive reform, and a confedera- 
tion of the Italian states; it pledged itself to advocate free 
trade, and proposed, indeed, many of the improvements in 
administration which have since been adopted in Piedmont. 
Cavour undoubtedly exercised great influence through this 
journal, and his articles in it show strong good sense, and 
indeed a frequent prophetic discernment. But it does not 
appear, either from them or from the passages before us 
from his more elaborate works, that he spent other effort upon 
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his literary productions than was necessary to express and 
explain with energy the view which he would enforce. There 
is nothing careful or condensed in his style. It is business- 
like and intelligible, but seldom pointed. Like most great 
men of affairs, he used the arts of composition as he used that 
of handwriting, —he cultivated them far enough to make 
himself perfectly intelligible, but left the elegances and orna- 
ments to people of the grade of writing-masters and other 
posture-makers. In his speeches we find the same character- 
istic. He spoke to convince, and he convinced. Yet, unless 
the subject interests us, his collected speeches are but dull 
reading. In the midst of the’intense and epigrammatic elo- 
quence to which the Italian seems born, and to which his lan- 
guage is so well adapted, the oratory of Cavour in the legisla- 
tive assemblies of Italy must have seemed singularly cold. 
Even in the outset of his career as an editor, he was called 
to take a more important position in public affairs. Charles 
Albert was not so quick to take oaths as were Neapolitan and 
other princes who meant to break them on the first opportu- 
nity. He had shown himself, therefore, so backward in that 
extension of liberty which he had promised in Piedmont, that 
a general impression gained ground in Turin that he was in- 
tending a retrograde policy. <A body of the liberals, of every 
shade of politics, met, in consequence, to address the king in 
support of an address which had been prepared in Genoa. To 
the surprise of his colleagues, Cavour, still but little known, 
opposed the Genoese address, because it did not go far enough. 
‘¢ Let us demand the Constitution,’ he said. But his proposal 
was too far in advance of the moment to secure success, and 
for the moment it had to wait, and he. He wrote a letter to 
the king, assuring him that his whole object was to reconcile 
the dignity of the throne and the authority of the government 
with the true interests of the country. But the king hesitated, 
— the aristocratic party of nature hated constitutional govy- 
ernment, and the democratic party dreaded the plan, as dic- 
tated by an Angilo-mania. Cavour’s proposal was not, there- 
fore, immediately accepted, even by the other liberals, much 
less by the king. But avery short time was enough to bring 
about the grant of that Constitution which has since proved 
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so important. Under its provisions, Cavour was at once ap- 
pointed by Balbo on the committee which drew up the funda- 
mental electoral law for the kingdom. The work was done in 
fifteen days, but it was so well done that it has answered, un- 
changed, the purposes of the whole Italian nation. It is not 
based on universal suffrage. The qualification is an assess- 
ment of about twenty dollars a year in taxes, the payment of 
a rent of one hundred and twenty dollars or upwards, or the 
pursuit of any “ liberal trade or profession.” 

It must be remembered that all this work in the establish- 
ment of constitutional order in Piedmont was completed be- 
fore the great uprising of the Italian nation in 1848: Ca- 
vour’s course in the first Parliament of Piedmont during that 
war is thus described by Dr. Botta: — 


“During the war of 1848, Turin witnessed the opening of the first 
Parliament. In that session Cavour sat as the deputy of the first dis- 
trict of his native city, a constituency which, with the exception of one 
short session, he continued to represent to the last. United to the aris- 
tocracy by birth and by early associations, yet separated from that class 
by his liberal views; tending toward the democratic party in his pro- 
gressive ideas, yet opposing all radical and visionary schemes, —he at 
first stood almost alone in the chamber, an isolated, yet remarkable 
figure. Although he gave his cordial support to the administration, 
headed by his friend Cesare Balbo, he did not shrink, even in his 
maiden speech, from rebuking the ministry for their weakness and in- 
decision in conducting the war, at a time when the only hope for its 
success was in bold and vigorous measures. ..... 

“The course pursued by Cavour during those stormy years exhibits 
in strong relief that moral courage with which he was peculiarly en- 
dowed. Believing the democratic tendencies of the time utterly ruin- 
ous to the national cause, he fearlessly threw himself against the pre- 
vailing current of opinion, and thus greatly increased his unpopularity. 
But this could not deter him from performing what he considered his 


duty; for he did not belong to that class of politicians, to be found ev- 


erywhere, whose love of country is subservient to self-interest, and 
whose object is confined to flattering popular passions and prejudices. 
It was a striking spectacle to see him at that time, from his seat in the 
chamber, defying the storm of hisses and yells with which he was fre- 
quently assailed from the galleries. Often he called them to order, or 
moved that they should be cleared according to the rules. ‘I am not 
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to be prevented from speaking,’ said he on one occasion, ‘ by shouts and 
hisses. What I believe to be true, that will I speak out. If you com- 
pel me to silence, you insult not me alone, but the chamber. And now 
I shall proceed.’ And with his usual self-possession he resumed his 
discourse.” — Discourse, pp. 25 — 25. 

Speaking to a friend of the war of 1848 and 1849, after the 
disaster of Novara, Cavour said: ‘** We have lost thousands of 
brave soldiers; we have wasted many millions; we have had 
disastrous campaigns; and from all this we have only reaped 
one single thing: we have got the Italian tricolor for our 
standard instead of the flag of Savoy. Well, in my opinion, 
we have not paid too dear.”’ In that epigram is unveiled his 
policy for the remainder of his life. 

In both the books before us there are intelligible digests of 
the variations of cabinets and of policies which are to be traced 
in the history of Sardinia from the accession of Victor Emman- 
uel to the outbreak of the war with Austria. They are changes 
such as belong to the history of a constitutional government, 
— and, considering the tremendous problems which met the 
newly established constitution of Sardinia, the history of these 
first years of experiment is to the highest degree creditable to 
king, ministers, and people. We attempted, as long since as 
1857,* to give some explanation of the dignified and brave 
bearing of the government in the most difficult of these ques- 
tions, the eternal controversy with the Papal See. The politi- 
cal result of the training which the Piedmontese people were 
gaining in those ten years of preparation has been shown all 
along in the years of revolution and reconstruction which have 
followed them. ‘To display the military strength of the young 
nation, and to get that foothold which he required on the car- 
pet of the general politics of Europe, Cavour joined the Eng- 
lish and French in their alliance against Russia. For he had 
then been long already the leader of the Sardinian cabinet. 
The prophecy of Victor Emmanuel had been fulfilled. In 
1850, Cavour had been called into the ministry. When the 
appointment was proposed to the king, he said, “I have no 
objection, —but the man will turn out every one of you be- 
fore long,” — words which proved quite true. 








* Christian Examiner, Vol. LXIII. p. 404, — “ Protest in Piedmont.” 
VOL. LXXIII. — 5TH S. VOL. XI. NO. I. 3 
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He occupied these ten years of preparation, from 1849 to 
1859, with other cares for the state, as well as the immense 
charge of her armament, her church, and her constitutional 
system. With an expenditure lavish if it had not been all 
staked for Italy rather than Piedmont, he developed the sys- 
tems of railroads, of foreign commerce, of manufactures, and 
of improved agriculture, which added immensely to the re- 
sources of Sardinia when the crisis came, in which she had 
to strain every nerve, while she waited for the co-operation of 
her sister states of the Peninsula. 

Cavour never expected, after the defeat at Novara, to suc- 
ceed in establishing the independence of Italy by her un- 
assisted resources. He knew that she must have, in the 
outset, the alliance of one of the great European powers, — 
England and France, of course, being the only two whose 
sympathies or interests lay at all in that direction. England, 
in her policy, whether administered by Lord Malmesbury or 
Lord Palmerston, early showed towards Italy the same selfish- 
ness and cowardice, not to say falsehood and duplicity, which 
she has since shown towards America. In our own discussion 
of the Peace of Villa Franca, before we were interested na- 
tionally in the foreign policy of England, we had occasion to 
expose its timidity and short-sightedness in this same connec- 
tion.* The Italians had reason to rue such credit as they had 
given to English promises in their struggles of 1848 and 1849. 
They had nobly avenged themselves by their relief in the 
Crimea, when, as Mr. Dicey says, “‘ our army was supposed to 
be wellnigh destroyed.”” Cavour knew England, of course, 
well enough to know that under no conceivable circumstances 
would England risk a shilling or a man for the Italian cause ; 
that “‘ England never made war for an idea.” She might be 
willing enough to receive the chivalrous assistance of Sar- 
dinia in the Crimea, and even to advance money to hasten 
it; but to return such assistance would be “ intervention.” 
Cavour knew, therefore, that Napoleon was the only possible 
ally for Italy. And his foreign policy was directed, therefore, 
to insuring the help of Napoleon, as his home policy was 





* Christian Examiner, Vol. LX VII. p. 267, — “‘ The War and the Peace.” 
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directed to preparing to use it well. His skilful conduct in 
the conference at Paris, and his declarations at the close to 
the members of that conference, and to the Parliament of 
Piedmont when he returned, prepared all observers for the 
moment when Piedmont, with whatever foreign assistance she 
could command, should take the initiative for the indepen- 
dence of Italy. Two years passed, however, before the 
memorable new-year’s speech of the Emperor Napoleon to 
the Austrian ambassador precipitated the struggle, or rather 
showed that his preparations for it, and those of his new 
allies in Sardinia, were completed. 

Of all Dr. Botta’s eloquent Discourse, full of careful studies 
and of political wisdom, we have been most struck by his 
study here of a subject always most difficult,— the secret 
policy of the third Napoleon. The passage is too long for us 
to extract. We must content ourselves by saying, that he is 
not satisfied with that humiliating line of criticism which 
accounts for a great man’s policy only by ascribing the mean- 
est motives to him. He finds reasons for the French alliance 
in the traditions of the Napoleon family; in the education 
of the Emperor himself; in the necessity for destroying the 
treaty of Vienna; in the French policy regarding Italy for 
centuries, —a policy so steadily carried out by the first Em- 
peror. He shows that this policy was no novelty with Louis 
Napoleon; that he had steadily worked upon it from the be- 
ginning of his reign. Looking thus favorably on his general 
policy, he is not so hasty as many.of his countrymen are to 
suppose that of a sudden the Emperor abandoned all con- 
sistency at the treaty of Villa Franca. 


“The problem which Napoleon III. seems to have proposed to him- 
self was to obtain the maximum of results by the minimum of war. 
By the sudden termination of the campaign, while he saved himself 
from the risk of losing what he had gained, he prevented at once the 
alliance on the eve of being consummated between Austria and Prussia, 
and arrested the march of the Prussian troops across the Rhine; he 
made his power felt by the governments of Europe, whose interference 
he openly disregarded in his new territorial arrangements ; and, having 
checked the pride of Austria, he won her friendship by his magnanim- 
ity, when, disheartened by a series of defeats, she saw herself at once 
saved from destruction, with a comparatively small sacrifice. 
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“On his return from the Italian campaign, Napoleon himself declared, 
in his address to the Corps d’Etat, that, although he found Europe in 
arms ready to dispute his successes or to aggravate his disasters, he 
would have still continued the war if the means to be employed had 
not been disproportioned to the intended result; that, prosecuting the 
struggle on the Adige, he would have been obliged to accept the chal- 
lenge on the Rhine, strengthen himself by an alliance with revolution, 
and risk what a sovereign should never do except for the independence 
of his own country; and, pleading the interests of France as the cause 
which had induced him to put an end to the war, he closed his address 
with the following words: ‘The peace which I have concluded, as 
every day will reveal, will be fruitful in good results for the happiness 
of Italy, the influence of France, and the quiet of Europe.’ Looking 
now to Italy, united from Susa to Syracuse, a union perfected within 
less than two years from that time, we see the glorious fulfilment of 
those prophetic words; and the peace which seemed a mortal blow to 
the dawning hope of the Italians, by the stipulation, at first withheld 
from public knowledge, that no coercion would be employed to enforce 
its offensive terms, inaugurated in Italy the great principle of popular 
sovereignty, and became the keystone of the Italian nationality.” — 
Discourse, pp. 60, 61. 


However easy it may be to explain the treaty of Villa 
Franca at the distance of two years, it was none the less a 
bitter disappointment, at the moment, to Cavour and to the 
Italian nation just born. Cavour did not attempt to reconcile 
his established policy with the new condition of things, and 
retired from the cabinet to his estates, for the first time in nine 
years. But the government did not march well without him ; 
and after six or eight months Ratazzi, his successor, withdrew, 
and Cavour resumed the position, which he held thenceforth as 
long as he lived. He at once cut several of the tangled knots 
which had seemed so complicated ; he proclaimed the Sardin- 
ian Constitution in the Duchies and the Romagna, and thus 
rescued them from that anomalous position which had been 
so dangerous for their people and so difficult for their rulers ; 
and in his foreign and domestic policy alike attempted to con- 
solidate and “ unify ” the new possessions of his king. 

Of the remainder of Cavour’s “ reign,” the expedition of 
Garibaldi to Sicily and Naples, and his wonderful successes 
there, — the question which those successes opened for the 
solution of the Sardinian government, — the vigorous and in 
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stantaneous solution which Cavour gave those questions by an- 
ticipating Garibaldi in advancing the Sardinian army into the 
Roman States, — make up together the chief history. The 
public of the day, led by the newspapers, chose to think that 
Garibaldi acted under orders from the Sardinian government. 
But it is evident now, that, though the government dared not, 
indeed could not, prevent him, although it supplied him with 
munitions and even with money, his expedition was at the 
moment an embarrassment to Cavour, and formed no part of 
his programme. 


“This brings us to the most embarrassing period of the political 
career of Cavour. On one hand it was impossible for Sardinia openly 
to take part in the expeditions of Garibaldi, directed against the king 
of the Two Sicilies, still on his throne, and holding with her neutral if 
not friendly relations. Such a step would probably have induced Aus- 
tria again to take the field, and, in the face of such a flagrant violation 
of international law, France would have been unable to protect the 
country from an armed intervention. On the other hand, that move- 
ment could not be prevented without seriously endangering the national 
cause. The idea of political unity had taken such deep hold on the 
public mind, that any attempt to check its development would have 
resulted in revolution.” — Jbid., p. 65. 


Cavour’s consummate skill showed itself at this juncture 
with more brilliant success than in any other moment of his 
career. He undoubtedly secured by it the real result at which 
Garibaldi aimed, namely, the unity and independence of Italy. 
But he actually did it in spite of Garibaldi, — in face of Gari- 
baldi, though by means of Garibaldi, — and, which is a pity, 
he had to do it in such a way as to pain poor Garibaldi, who 
became from that moment his bitter enemy. With Sardinian 
money and Sardinian arms, Garibaldi and his men landed on 
the shore of Sicily. For no particular reason, but that it was 
the habit of his race, the young Bourbon king of Naples ran 
away. Garibaidi took possession of the city, and at once fell 
into the hands of all the intriguers and conspirators who chose 
to beleaguer his good-nature. He moved against the royal 
forces, to be checked in the first serious encounter. Opposi- 


tion irritated him, and of a sudden he proclaimed that he 
3 * 
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would proclaim the unity of Italy by crowning Victor Em- 
manuel King of Italy at the Quirinal in Rome. 


“Cavour saw that the attempt to carry out this plan would bring 
certain defeat, involve Sardinia in a war with Austria, break up the 
French alliance, cause the abandonment of the non-intervention policy, 
and probably sacrifice the conquests already achieved. Had Garibaidi 
been able to carry out his dream, to make his triumphal passage across 
Umbria and the Marches, rout the troops of Lamoriciere, put to flight 
the French army, expel Austria, and bring aid to Hungary and Poland, 
his very successes would have provoked an armed intervention. His 
triumphs as well as his defeats appeared equally fatal to Italy. There 
was no time to lose. ‘If we do not reach the Cattolica before Gari- 
baldi, we are lost,’ said Cavour to a friend. By a master-stroke of 
policy, he determined at once to take possession of Umbria and the 
Marches, push forward the army to Naples and Sicily, and to wrest 
from Garibaldi the leadership of the nation. The deputations from 
those provinces demanding immediate annexation were at once favor- 
ably listened to, Cardinal Antonelli was summoned, in the name of 
Italy, to disband his mercenaries, the Sardinian army crossed the fron- 
tier, and the fleet set sail for the Adriatic. We need not here describe 
the victory of Castelfilardo and the siege of Ancona, when the papal 
army was scattered to the winds, Lamoriciére taken prisoner, Perugia 
avenged, and the national flag unfurled over the papal dominions. 
Victor Emmanuel, at the head of his troops, now entered the Neapolitan 
territory, and, on approaching the camp at Capua, was met by Gari- 
baldi, who, amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the two armies, saluted 
him King of Italy. 

“The wisdom of the policy followed by Cavour on this occasion can 
only be questioned by those who make the principle of nationality sub- 
servient to the interests of dynasties and to the claims of despotism. 
By taking possession of Umbria and the Marches, and by occupying 
Southern Italy, he defeated the rash designs of the republicans, and put 
an end to the not less menacing projects of Lamoriciere and Francis II. 
He showed also a just appreciation of the character of Garibaldi, on 
whose patriotism, loyalty, and generous instincts he confidently relied ; 
and he was not mistaken; for scarcely had the king announced his in- 
tention to proceed to Naples, when the great chieftain, listening now to 
the voice of his heart, at once summoned the people to the ballot-box, 
and, the annexation being voted for by a large majority, he at once re- 
signed his dictatorship and retired to his humble home. 

“JIn reviewing the events of 1860 in Southern Italy, if we were 
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unacquainted with the actual sentiments of Garibaldi toward Cavour, 
and his aversion to all diplomatic artifice, we might suspect that he had 
purposely allowed the irregularities of his administration, and menaced 
Rome and Venice for the sole object of alarming the European powers, 
and thus of paving the way for subsequent events. As it was, it is 
due to Cavour that great impediments were turned into powerful 
means, and that the unity of Italy was secured by the co-operation of 
his friends, as well as by the opposition of his foes.” — Jbid., pp. 69, 70. 


From the moment when Cavour thus anticipated Garibaldi in 
the States of Rome, — from the moment when Victor Emman- 
uel met the generous liberator, and recalled him from the pes- 
tilent plotters who had misled him, — from the moment, which 
followed as a consequence, when the united Parliament of Italy 
met and proclaimed Victor Emmanuel King of Italy, Cavour’s 
triumph had come. Like all other triumphs, it had its thorns, 
and its roses would wither. He had the Roman question to 
settle, — he had Garibaldi as a thorn in his side, — he had the 
horrible imbroglio of Italian administration to simplify and 
harmonize. In this last task he died. Second causes of his 
death were such matters as ill-regulated appetite and Italian 
practice in medicine, terribly “heroic.” But the first cause 
was overwork; he died because no man could live doing what 
he tried to do. But he died successful. Italy was one. It 
was one constitutional kingdom. And Victor Emmanuel was 
its king. To secure this end Cavour had devoted his life. 
And he laid down his life in securing it. 

The Englishman, in his biography of Cavour, seems tempted 
to measure his greatness by his success. The Italian is more 
disposed to examine his plans and his theories. Both of them, 
of course, show us Cavour as a man of that eminently prac- 
tical turn, that he never quarrelled with his instruments. 
Theorists will be disgusted with his indifference to the means 
he employs. But the world has lost so much at the hands of 
its Girondists of different generations, that it will be apt to 
hold to its verdict of praise to this man, who, having con- 
ceived of the union of Italy in a constitutional monarchy, 
actually compelled all things to work together till he had 
attained that high design. ) 


Dr. Botta closes his spirited and very eloquent discourse by 
this view of his hero: — 
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“The grandeur of Cavour’s character as a statesman must be esti- 
mated by the magnitude of his object, the boldness and the prudence 
with which he executed his designs, and the extraordinary power which 
he possessed of foreseeing results and of converting obstacles into 
means. He combined the originality and depth of a theorist with the 
practical genius of a true reformer; he understood the character of the 
age in which he lived, and made it tributary to his great purposes. 
He made self-government the object of legislation, political economy 
the source of liberty, and liberty the basis of nationality. Aware that 
neither revolution nor conservatism alone could produce the regen- 
eration of his country, he opposed them in their separate action, while 
he grasped them both with a firm hand, yoked them together, and led 
them on to conquest. He saw that Italian independence could only be 
attained through the aid of foreign alliance ; he recognized in Napoleon 
III. the personification of organized revolution, and the natural ally of 
the Italian people ; and the work, which he foreshadowed in the union 
of the Sardinian troops with the armies of England and France in the 
Crimea, and for which he laid the foundation in the Congress of Paris, 
was achieved with the victories of Magenta and Solferino, and the 
recognition of the new kingdom of Italy.” — pp. 92, 93. 
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Very few writers who have published books or essays on 
the subjects and for the purposes had in view by the now 
famous contributors to the ‘ Essays and Reviews,” ever had 
such cause as they have for congratulating themselves upon 
the eminent success of their main object. When we read their 
book and made it the subject of an article in this journal, we 
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gave them full credit for sincerity, and for aiming at a purpose 
the nobleness of which disposed us to be tolerant of some of 
the defects and excesses which were justly open to criticism, 
perhaps to censure. We have said that they have met with 
eminent success in their main object. What was that object ? 
As we understand it, it was to demand the recognition within 
the folds of the English Church Establishment — by its univer- 
sity professors, its scholars, its divines, and also by its laymen 
—of those advanced, even if not yet fully certified, methods of 
criticism and investigation which are compelling so many 
honest and independent minds in all other sections of Chris- 
tendom to examine anew the- grounds and contents of their 
Christian belief. It was high time that the Church of England 
had been roused to a sense of its duty and responsibility in 
this matter. Monopolizing the religious endowments of the 
realm, gathered mainly in the interests of a faith quite unlike 
that set forth in its own formulas, with the prestige and dignity 
of its Parliamentary relations and its connection with the peer- 
age, holding such an amount of patronage and of exclusive 
influence, that Church had within the last few years exhibited 
a most commendable increase of energy in parochial and ed- 
ucational work. We recognize with all candor and respect the 
recent manifestations of zeal in the practical works of religion 
in and by that communion. But all the more were we sur- 
prised and annoyed by the reticence, or at least the tameness 
of the utterances, of the leading minds of that Church in 
reference to the most interesting matters of agitation in the 
higher provinces of religious thought and inquiry in other com- 
munions, and among those who stand outside of all Christian 
fellowships. It seemed as if the Establishment either wished it 
to be understood that its own formulas and the unshaken faith 
and loyalty of its clerical and lay members furnished it with 
some inviolable safeguard against the rushing tide of unbelief, 
or as if its pride or its timidity persuaded it that it might 
presume to be indifferent to all the agitations and scepticisms 
of the age. Under the lead of the one or the other of these 
comfortable self-assurances, the Church of England seemed not 
at all to recognize that the new thought, science, and philoso- 
phy of the age were assailing the foundations common to the 
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faith of all religious believers. Under the name of ‘ German 
theology,’ — the generic title for all disagreeable novelties of 
speculation which concerned the authentication, the criticism, 
and the interpretation of Scripture, — bishops and clerical ex- 
aminers were content to treat with ghostly prohibition or with 
sanctimonious disdain all the annoying tokens of an increas- 
ing boldness or recklessness of dealing with things accounted 
sacred. Few, if any, even of the more scholarly men in the 
Universities, seem to have been aware of the fact that Germany 
learned some of its first lessons in “ infidelity ”’ from the writ- 
ings of English unbelievers, and that, after running the free 
course of rationalistic speculations and theorizings, it was fur- 
nishing some self-corrective securities for faith in the highest 
ranges of a spiritual philosophy, and in many works of a most 
conservative character and tone in Scriptural criticism. The 
superciliousness and self-satisfaction which are the unmistaka- 
ble characteristics of Englishmen in all their political and 
social relations, presented themselves by no means in their 
least contemptuous form within the charmed sheep-fold of the 
national Church. “ Infidelity’? was a matter of concern only 
for outsiders. Church formulas, Church moderation, and the 
Church’s traditional inheritances furnished a perfect protection 
and security against those influences of extreme individual- 
ism and sectarian restlessness to which, much to the relief 
of Churchmen, all religious and irreligious distractions might 
be referred. The contributors to the ‘“ Essays and Reviews,” 
whatever else they did or intended to do, did this, —they made 
public the fact that the so-called infidelity of the age, so far 
from being a matter external to the Church, and unknown in 
her Universities, was an indigenous product, and had reached 
its full maturity within her own sacred enclosures. This 
avowal was made with all boldness by men who represented a 
constituency large enough and strong enough to assure them 
that they ran no risk in attaching their own names to it with 
their full academic and professional titles. Unless we are 
greatly in error, we are justified in our inference that the 
Kssayists had no other leading object than this, — to demand 
that methods, and to some extent results, of inquiry which had 
fairly been reached and which might honestly be applied to the 
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most searching re-examination of the grounds and contents of 
Christian belief, should be recognized as asserting their claims 
for scholarly treatment within the Church, as well as outside 
of it. Wedo not believe that any other object than this fur- 
nished a bond of sympathy and an occasion for uniting their 
labors to the Essayists. It is because they have accomplished 
this object so effectually, that we have asserted for them such 
triumphant success in their undertaking. They have com- 
pelled the Church, of which, with one exception, they are the 
ordained ministers and academic teachers, to entertain discus- 
sions and debates which heretofore it had been too timid or too 
scornful to acknowledge as having claims upon its attention. 
We have laid emphasis on this point with good reason, and 
for a purpose which affords us an explanation of the whole 
course of the many very interesting results which have fol- 
lowed from this publication. The writers have been misrepre- 
sented, their book as a whole has been misjudged, and they 
and their expressed opinions have been subjected to much 
ill-advised ill-treatment because some other object than that 
which we have defined has been attributed to them. No one 
can read their volume with ordinary candor, and imagine for 
one moment that they were influenced by any covert, still less 
any sinister design. They did not write in the interest of any 
phase of infidelity. Nor could they have proposed to them- 
selves the bringing before any circle of readers, such as alone 
they expected to address, any new and definitely bounded and 
decided or self-consistent set of opinions. Nothing is more 
remarkable in their book than its simply tentative and experi- 
mental spirit. It advances no fixed conclusions positively set 
forth as reached by themselves, still less any exactly measured 
terms under which the contents of the old creeds should be 
modified, and an indefinite amount of speculative novelty 
should be introduced. The book, as a whole, asserted the 
liberty of free utterance, from those within the Church, and 
desirous of serving the Church, of the influences which had 
wrought on their own minds, as those minds had been open to 
a candid recognition of matters under discussion all around 
them. We insist upon it, that such avowals as these writers 
make, directly or by implication, indicate in them more of 
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honesty, in spite of their existing obligations through their 
subscription to the formulas of the Church and their enjoy- 
ment of emoluments from it, than would have been indicated 
by a suppression or concealment of their state of mind on ac- 
count of their lying under such bonds. 

Nor, under all the circumstances of the case, should it be 
with us a matter of surprise, still less a reason for moral con- 
demnation, if some divines and university professors of the 
Church of England, — itself a Protestant and Parliamentary 
creation, — before hastily deciding upon their obligation to 
leave its communion, pause to debate with themselves some 
preliminary matters. They may be conscious of having 
reached some advanced heretical position; but, while it is 
not an extreme position, disabling their faith and zeal and 
power of religious service to men, they may feel stronger and 
abler for their Christian work as heretics, in such a generation 
as ours, than as pattern conformists to the terms of the old 
creeds. Men who know and feel that, whatever they may have 
been compelled to surrender, they can still make use of the 
essential Gospel of Jesus Christ as the material of a Divine 
power in pleading for God and truth and righteousness, will 
always have a better warranty for their ministry than a mere 
subscription to any number of articles and formulas will 
secure to them. Both the studies and the practical labors of 
Christian ministers tend to make them realize in their mature 
years that the sacred energy of their office goes not with the 
verbal definitions, nor yet with the doctrinal formulas under 
which they inherit their faith, but with the living truths and 
the substantial convictions of those truths with which their 
souls are furnished. We have neither such a veneration for 
the historic processes of Erastianism and compromise through 
which the English Church was established, nor such a confi- 
dence in its present composition and administration, as to 
regard the heretical Essayists adhering to its communion as its 
chief offenders. Besides, it is to be considered that those of 
its ordained and subscribing ministers who debate with them- 
selves what precise shade and amount of heresy ought to com- 
pel them to leave its comfortable shelter, have not only to 
consider the possible elasticity of the bonds which bind them, 
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but also to dread the stringency of the penalties to which they 
subject themselves if they renounce their ministry. Their 
ordination assigns to them — by the law of the realm, not by 
any law of Christ—an indelible official character. A cler- 
gyman surrendering that official character becomes a disabled 
man, and henceforward is deprived of some of the privileges 
and rights attaching to common citizenship in a free country. 
The only occupation or means of livelihood legally remaining 
open to him is that of a schoolmaster. He is not eligible for 
Parliament, as dissenting ministers and laymen are ; the courts 
and chambers of the law are shut against him ; and if he should 
preach in a dissenting place of worship,—i. e. in an “ un- 
consecrated ”’ building, — there is an unrepealed statute which 
makes him liable to imprisonment. It is in view of the large 
number of the former ministers of the English Establishment, 
and of large probable additions to them who are now laboring 
under these disabilities, that Mr. Bouverie has introduced a 
bill into the House of Commons for their relief. Our last 
advices indicate that, when this bill reaches the House of 
Lords, some of the spiritual peers — the bishops — are pre- 
pared either to oppose it, or to fetter and obstruct its de- 
signed operation. 

It has seemed to us that sufficient allowance has not been 
made, in view of these circumstances, for the possible strain- 
ing of conscience practised by some heretically disposed min- 
isters of the Church, to justify their still adhering to its 
communion, while they also contemplate the legal penalties 
awaiting them the moment they dissolve their ties. Of course, 
as we so plainly declared in our article on the “ Essays and 
Reviews,” such bald sophistry as that of Mr. Wilson, so far 
from commending his special case to us, is a manifest outrage 
upon principles far more essential to common honesty than 
they are available for casuistical discussion. But Mr. Wilson, 
it is understood, represented only himself in his tortuous plea. 

Under these circumstances, then, we insist that what we 
understand to have been the main design of the Essayists and 
Reviewers was reasonable in itself, and has been eminently 
successful. They were ready honestly to proclaim that the 
Church itself was not unconscious of the revolutionizing and 
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disturbing influences, the results of the modern philosophy, 
scholarship, and criticism, which were known outside of the 
Church as threatening forms of faith identified with the creeds 
and traditions of earlier times. They were willing to admit 
that they too shared more or less of the uneasiness and rest- 
lessness incident to an unsettled state of mind on many matters 
of serious interest. They insisted that it became the highly 
privileged representatives of the learning and dignity of the 
Establishment to recognize the actual state of opinion in the 
constituency which they served. Hither through their own 
free studies and mental experiences, or by their converse with 
others in a larger fellowship, they had come to know that the 
state of mind called “ infidelity”? was extending and strength- 
ening itself with a different spirit, and on other materials than 
had been dealt with or addressed in the former expositions 
and defences of the Christian faith. This state of mind, 
instead of having a single point of affinity with the coarse 
cavilling of a reckless and rioting scepticism, presented itself 
to them as the result of the most mature thought and the 
most advanced truth of our own age, gathering up the contri- 
butions made to it from many provinces of speculative and 
positive inquiry ; and it was speaking through force of moral 
convictions. It certainly was a token of their loyalty to inter- 
ests of a broader sweep than those of their own communion, 
which disposed these seven men to make themselves fearlessly 
the instruments, even if they should prove to be the victims, of 
rousing their own Church to a sense of its responsibility under 
a wholly changed condition of things. It was for them, in 
their clerical and academic positions, to meet the simple fact 
that actually new materials have been contributed to the 
thought and knowledge of the age, which require a re-adjust- 
ment of the grounds and contents of its religious faith, espe- 
cially its faith in the methods and evidences and substance 
of revelation. Comparative philology and more severe princi- 
ples brought to the critical study of the text of Scripture; the 
discoveries and theories of positive science, physical and philo- 
sophical ; researches and explorations all over the surface of 
the globe and deep into its bowels; the unearthing of ancient 
monuments, and the close comparison of Scriptural and secu- 
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lar histories,— are to be recognized as such new materials. 
It is hardly to be supposed that their recognition as such, 
with the quickened interest of thought and inquiry which they 
engage, should leave them to be regarded with simple indif- 
ference, as they may or do affect the principles and the tenets 
of the popular faith. Such new contributions to thought and 
knowledge have a sensible influence upon those who make 
them, the general tendency of them being in the direction 
of more liberal views in religion. And when these new ele- 
ments for intellectual and spiritual digestion become popular- 
ized for more extended appropriation, they produce a sensible 
effect on the religious faith of the age. The Essayists and 
Reviewers announced that the new leaven was working in 
them. They might have kept to themselves every troublesome 
prompting. They might, at least, have availed themselves of 
one set of clerical scruples to repress another set of clerical 
scruples. Some nine thousand of their brethren have indi- 
cated, by their subscriptions, that they wish to have all the 
force and penalties of ecclesiastical law brought against them. 
We are uncharitable enough to believe that very many who 
have assailed them with the greatest bitterness have done so 
in anger with them for having disturbed the fictitious peace of 
the Church. 

For, in addition to what we have already written as to-what 
was the main design of the Essayists, and as to their eminent 
success in it, we may say that our views on these points are 
abundantly confirmed by the treatment which they have re- 
ceived, and by the development of the whole course of pro- 
ceedings resulting from their publication. There was not a 
single idea, fancy, speculation, or alleged fact, or matter of 
argument, contained in the book, which was not already find- 
ing free circulation over England in one or more well-known 
publications. The first edition of the “‘ Essays and Reviews ”’ 
lingered on the publishers’ hands, and there was no reason to 
suppose that even a second edition would be called for, still 
less that circumstances would ever be likely to insure for. the 
book the enormous circulation which it has found. The spe- 
cial phenomenon in the case was the combination of seven 
bold pens, trained in the Church and the Universities, for a 
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work which compelled the Church authorities to take one or 
the other alternative course concerning it,—either by utter 
indifference to allow it to lead off a whole series of similar 
publications, thus acquiescing in the advance of a dangerous 
liberality which they dared not withstand, or to subject the 
writers to ecclesiastical censure. Doubtless the shrewder por- 
tion of the clergy, independent of any degrees of sympathy 
which they might have had with the spirit and contents of the 
book, would have preferred, and might have counselled, an 
assumed indifference about it. But such men are not apt to 
declare themselves under such circumstances ; or if they do so, 
they are not heeded. It was evident that a large body of the 
zealots of the Church were highly enraged on finding that 
henceforward they were to be compelled to deal within their 
own communion, to deal publicly too, and amid a direful suc- 
cession of scandals, with obnoxious opinions and shapeless but 
dreaded heresies, which it had been possible heretofore to re- 
gard as the plagues of the outside region of dissent and infi- 
delity. The Bishop of Oxford, in his Preface to one of the 
books to which we are soon to refer, betrays how vengefully 
he has himself felt this spirit. From the moment in which 
the earliest readers and reviewers of the offensive volume pre- 
sented it in the character of a work, by divines of the Church, 
containing views inconsistent with the creeds and canons, the 
indignation visited upon it began to be most intense; nor has 
it yet spent itself. Obloquy, condemnation, and punishment 
had a long start of any attempted answers to the book. ‘“ Con- 
vocation,” one of the many shams and fictions of the English 
Church, — haply shorn of any power or function of mischief 
beyond that of giving new occasion and material for the ridi- 
cule visited upon assemblies of the clergy when they legislate 
upon subjects on which they have no power judicial or execu- 
tive, — Convocation was proceeding bravely in its pellet war- 
fare against the Essayists and Reviewers, when some acute 
divine suggested that, as the bishops might yet have to prose- 
cute, it would not be wise for them previously to condemn. 
Two such prosecutions have been instigated against two of the 
heretical writers, and judgment is awaited from the ecclesias- 
tical court. A third was commenced, but withdrawn. The 
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admirable and most searching argument made by one of the 
counsel for the defence in one of these prosecutions* is thus 
far the noblest and ablest of the whole flood of utterances and 
publications which the new controversy has called out. In- 
deed, as a contribution of a layman to the subject-matters 
with which it deals, it is of unsurpassed power and cogency. 
We have before us a list of more than a hundred pamphlets, 
parts of many of which we have read, dealing more or less 
directly with the Essayists, and their position or their opinions. 
Some of these, got up in the interest of the so-called Evangeli- 
cal party, are dismal enough and despicable enough to present 
the Church, if we could regard them as fair exponents of any 
large portion of it, in a most lamentable light, as discredited 
by the common sense as well as the scholarship and the cul- 
ture of the age. A few of these pamphlets, written by well- 
informed and Christian-minded men, indicate power, and fur- 
nish some most sensible and effective criticisms and securities 
against the more unguarded and: erroneous incidental mat- 
ters contained in the ‘“‘ Essays and Reviews.’ There are un- 
mistakable weak points, crude fancies, and false and untenable 
positions in that volume. No more commendable object could 
be proposed to one of the more scholarly and large-minded 
men of a conservative and reverent spirit in the Establishment, 
than that of dealing with the contents of that book so far as 
any principle of unity in its aim and matter can be ascribed to 
it, and with the candid desire of admitting what it has of force 
and truth, and exposing its by no means infrequent or trifling 
errors. But such a contribution has not yet been made to 
our literature. It will come by and by. 

Strangely enough, some of the keenest shafts and some of 
the most damaging blows, as well as occasionally a very co- 
gent argument, against the Essayists and Reviewers, are found 
in a book by a single author, and as large as their own, which, 
for bitterness of spirit and almost scurrility of invective, has 
few worse specimens, even in theological literature. We refer 
to a volume entitled “ Inspiration and Interpretation, by Rev. 


* Defence of the Rev. Rowland Williams, D. D., in the Arches Court of Can- 
terbury. By James Fitzjames Stephen, M. A., Barrister, &c. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Company. 
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John W. Burgon, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Select 
Preacher.”’ If he be a select preacher, the listeners to those 
not select are to be profoundly commiserated, unless he be 
selected for the purpose of trying to what extent the language 
of angry fishwomen and Billingsgate can be introduced into 
the pulpit. He calls his work an “ Answer to Essays and Re- 
views.” We have written none too strongly of some of the 
good points of the book; but that he should have been allowed 
to utter some of his foul and coarse abuse in the pulpit where 
those whom he calumniates and besmears are wont to preach, 
is to us an unexplained marvel. 

‘* The Tracts for the Times,” by members of the Church of 
England, of which up to this time thirteen have been pub- 
lished, are better contributions to the new issue. In spirit 
they are wholly, and in their contents substantially, in accord 
with the instigating cause of their publication. They grow 
bolder as they multiply their lively and fresh appeals to those 
in sympathy with them, and are calling out many new authors 
of talent. 

We have now before us two solid volumes which have been 
deliberately prepared and long waited for with high-raised ex- 
pectation, both of them claiming episcopal sanction as bring- 
ing the conservative spirit of competent, scholarly, and ortho- 
dox men to bear upon a shaken, if not a hopelessly damaged 
cause. Each of the volumes embraces a series of essays by 
different authors, corresponding to those which have raised 
such an alarm. Their publication will tend to give a more 
healthful and wise direction to the excitement which has so 
fiercely agitated the English Church. It would have been 
well if the editors of these volumes, realizing how the pro- 
foundly serious issues at stake transcended all the personali- 
ties and individualisms under which the controversy had been 
pressed upon them, had resolved to overlook every considera- 
tion not vital to the great subjects of discussion. For the 
most part, this desirable object has been kept in view. The 
majority of the pieces in both volumes prove that the writers 
preserved their temper, and set about their tasks in a reverent 
and discreet frame of mind. The result so far is, that many 
positions taken, if not strenuously maintained, by the Essayists 
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have been challenged, and some of them are shown to be un- 
tenable. The minority of the pieces in both volumes are 
wholly unworthy of their places in it. Two or three of them 
outrage good taste, common sense, and the intelligence now 
in possession of thousands of undergraduates. We can enter 
only very briefly into the details of their contents. 

The volume entitled “‘ Replies to ‘ Essays and Reviews’ ”’ is, 
in the main, a creditable performance. Some of its contents 
deal, in a dignified and scholarly way, with particular parts or 
bearings of the whole large subject which has been so boldly 
thrust upon the attention of those who are responsible for the 
defence of the foundations and formulas of the faith of the 
English Church. Very grave exceptions to anything like ap- 
probation may be found against two or three of the contribu- 
tions within its covers. The general effect on the mind of a 
candid reader will be a persuasion that the book, for the most 
part, is a successful exhibition and exposure of very many 
weak points, imperfections, and exaggerations which are un- 
doubtedly patent to critical and conservative students in the 
‘‘ Essays and Reviews’’; while at the same time some of the 
blows most severely dealt in the new volume fail to harm in any 
way the persons or the positions which they assail. A curious 
fact, not without its significance, strikes us on the title-page 
and in the advertisement of these Replies. The first edition of 
the “ Essays and Reviews”’ came forth from the distinguished 
Church publishers, the Messrs. Parker. As soon as the alarm 
was fairly raised about the book, that firm made haste to rid 
itself of all responsibility for any further share in a most griey- 
ous offence, by refusing to reprint the volume when a second 
edition was called for. The ten very large editions which 
have been issued since, to satisfy a demand more craving than 
that following the publication of Dickens’s first Christmas Sto- 
ries, have come from a publishing firm standing in less dread 
of clerical indignation. As if to make amends for their share 
in the original error, the Messrs. Parker not only publish these 
Replies, but they also charged themselves with the duty of pro- 
curing them to be written, selecting the writers, and assign- 
ing to each of them a subject. The volume has had no other 
editorial oversight. Its contents, like those of the book with 
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which they deal, are professedly written without concert or 
comparison among the contributors. The Bishop of Oxford 
contributes a Preface, which is the least creditable matter in 
the volume. It is jejune, superficial, and of a very low grade 
and tone, considering its intent, and the just expectations which 
might be entertained of what a prelate of the Church would 
at least aim to do if he essayed anything in such a cause. He 
intended, as he says, to have done something. But his en- 
gagements pressed him till the moment when his piece was 
called for, and he then furnished it at call without having read 
any of the articles which he thus episcopally sets forth. The 
most pregnant of his remarks, showing a mind of such a sort 
as would secure but very slight if any value to anything which 
he might have written, is found in the following sentence, 
conveying his judgment upon the first course which ought to 
be pursued in such a state of things as the phenomena of 
the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” present, viz.: “a distinct, solemn, 
and, if need be, severe decision of authority that assertions 
such as these cannot be put forward as possibly true, or even 
advanced as admitting of question, by honest men, who are 
bound by voluntary obligations to teach the Christian revela- 
tion as the truth of God.” Luckily the plan of the publishers 
did not require anything further than a Preface from this 
writer. Equally aimless, and almost to the extent of being 
impertinent in the utter futility of any force they might be 
expected to have as argument or defence of imperilled beliefs, 
are the letters of the Radcliffe Observer, and of the Reader in 
Geology in the University of Oxford, which close the volume. 
In the body of the work before us we have, in reply to Dr. 
Temple’s fanciful Essay on “‘ The Education of the World,” a 
counter essay, under the same title, by Dr. Goulburn. This 
gentleman, like the author whom he challenges, has been a 
Head-Master of Rugby, and one of the Queen’s chaplains. 
There is a charming courtesy and kindliness of tone in this 
reply, which quite persuades the reader of the ease and force 
of the grave objections to be urged against Dr. Temple’s es- 
say, if the latter be regarded as anything more than a pleas- 
antly ingenious, though forced and fragmentary, device for 
setting forth its subject in an attractive way. Dr. Temple is 
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rebuked with equal justice and gentleness for confusion of 
thought, for incompleteness of statement in his analysis, and 
for a manifest failure to note or to allow for the positive, ob- 
jective, and essentially similar influence under a variety of 
circumstances, which the Bible and the Church have had in 
educating the world. 

The Rev. H. J. Rose, in dealing with Dr. Williams’s Essay 
on Bunsen and the Critical School, finds matter more provo- 
cative of sharp temper. There is a strange mixture of the 
bad and the good, the commendable and the deplorable, in this 
reply. It begins by reminding us that the two chief questions 
of religious interest in our day relate to an “ inquiry into the 
evidence for the truth of the Bible, and the true principles on 
which it ought to be interpreted.” But what he means by 
‘the truth of the Bible,’ one of the vaguest and most com- 
prehensive ways of stating some hundreds of questions in one 
phrase, he does not inform us. He complains in general 
terms, and we think with reason, of the want of depth of tone 
in Dr. Williams’s way of dealing with his subject. Bunsen, 
of whom personally he writes in a spirit of kindly considera- 
tion, he pronounces, as a Biblical scholar, rash, superficial, and 
utterly untrustworthy. He then sets himself to the task of 
proving that Dr. Williams has greatly misrepresented the facts 
which are the basis of his whole essay or argument. The speci- 
fications very ably and rather successfully relied upon are, first, 
the proof that Germany, instead of exhibiting in its theology a 
steady and consistent advance towards rationalism, and a dis- 
crediting of the old beliefs about the Bible and an historically 
authenticated Christianity, has been constantly retracing its 
steps, retracting its theories, and reconstructing the old beliefs ; 
and, second, that Dr. Williams has most erroneously represent- 
ed the views of a series of English theologians upon prophecy. 

Professor Heurtley of Oxford replies to the late Professor 
Powell’s Essay on Miracles. He addresses himself to meet 
what is specific from a scientific point of view in Powell’s prof- 
fered argument as distinct from the philosophic argument ad- 
vanced by Hume. He deals, first, with the possibility of mir- 
acles, and, secondly, with their value as evidences. We accord 
in the main with his positions and his reasoning. Whoever 
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believes in a God must, to our mind, logically and religiously 
believe in the possibility of miracles. Whoever believes that 
God may for any extraordinary purpose make a special com- 
munication to the world, will, to our mind, in the same way 
believe in the probability of miracles. And whoever believes 
that a miracle can be and has been wrought, will of course as- 
sign to them the value of doing just what they were designed 
to do, namely, the attesting of a revelation. The fourth of 
the Replies is a most masterly essay in answer to that by Mr. 
Wilson on a National Church. Its strength, however, does not 
lie in its direct answer to the allegations on which Mr. Wilson 
proceeds, but in showing that the objects for which Mr. Wilson 
aims are not to be secured by the means which he indicates. 
We should raise objections, however, to the unfair attempt of 
Dr. Irons to meet the theory of ideology in interpreting some 
portions of Scripture, by compelling an advocate of it to apply 
it to all the contents of the Bible. 

The most charming and brilliant piece of composition in the 
volume is its fifth article, under the title of ‘‘ The Creative 
Week,” by the Rev. G. Rorison. In no respect can it be re- 
garded as a *“ Reply” to Mr. Goodwin’s Essay on the Mosaic 
Record of Creation. It far surpasses that Essay in the vigor 
and boldness, the insight and skill, with which it deals with its 
grand theme, while it makes no weak concession to the rigid 
literalistic interpreters, nor to the timid advocates of a cosmi- 
cal science to be learned wholly from the Bible without aid 
from the study of nature. Next in order, the Rev. Mr. Had- 
dan takes for his theme “ Rationalism,’”’ and deals with the 
Essay on the Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 
1688-1750, by Mr. Pattison, who, since he drew upon him- 
self a full share of the obloquy visited upon his fellow-Essay- 
ists, has been made Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Mr. 
Haddan writes like a Christian scholar and gentleman. He 
traverses the course pursued by Mr. Pattison with a careful 
scrutiny ; admits many of his positions and pleas, disputing a 
few of his facts, or rather the use made of them; ventures a 
correction here and there; and, after thus generously dealing 
with his subject in a way which shows him a master of his 
ground, he enters some very apt suggestions that essentially 
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qualify and reduce the more disagreeable features of the pic- 
ture which Mr. Pattison had presented of a rather dismal period 
of English history. Dr. Wordsworth, Canon of Westminster, 
sets himself to match the noble Essay by Professor Jowett, on 
the Interpretation of Scripture. And a miserable failure does 
he make of it. His coarseness of taste, his temper, his mani- 
fest unfairness and incompetence to deal with his theme, more 
than outbalance an occasional good point which he makes 
seemingly by accident. 

The other volume, the contribution of several pens to a 
defence of matters brought under question in the “ Essays and 
Reviews,” has been reprinted in this country. It bears the 
title of “ Aids to Faith.” A book whose contents should 
really answer to that excellent title would be a most oppor- 
tune blessing to Christendom. The title itself is painfully 
suggestive of the deficiencies and longings, the exposed weak- 
nesses and the unsatisfied inquiries, associated with the faith 
that has previously been identified, through the formulas of 
the Church, with the grounds and substance of Revelation ; 
but the book contains little that will reinvigorate, and much 
that will even further impair what still remains of the old con- 
fidence in mere literalisms and traditions. No one of the eight 
writers whose nine essays are found within the covers of the 
volume, has availed himself of the occasion to give, what is 
now so earnestly needed, and would be so heartily appre- 
ciated, an able discussion of the grounds and essential con- 
tents of a religious faith, presenting its subjective and its 
objective elements, as they are cognizable by the human facul- 
ties independently of the fossilized or stereotyped creeds and 
formulas inherited from the past. Surely, men of devout and 
believing minds, trained by the advanced science and philosophy 
of this age, must have something to say on the foundation even 
of what they regard as the fundamentals of faith. They ought 
to ratify anew the believing instinct which our Creator has im- 
planted so deep in our nature. We had aright to expect at 
least one essay of the most comprehensive and thorough char- 
acter, dealing with general principles, with great spiritual re- 
alities, penetrating to the depths of those profound relations 
of their subject which must yield testimony that can after- 
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wards be used to far better purpose in any effective conflict 
with scepticism, than can even the most plausible reassertion 
of dogmas or traditions that have come under a wide-spread 
distrust. 

The volume is edited by Dr. Thompson, Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, who himself contributes, under the title ‘‘ The 
Death of Christ,” an essay on the Atonement. He addresses 
his argument to those recent writers, who, instead of denying 
the doctrine of the Church on this point, have avowed a de- 
sire to preserve the tenet itself, while they insist upon height- 
ening and spiritualizing it by relieving it of what they regard 
as unscriptural and irrational terms in its statement. How 
loyally Dr. Thompson stands out even for the most objectiona- 
ble of these terms, may be inferred from this single sentence 
from his own pen,—‘ The clouds of God’s anger gathered 
thick over the whole human race; they discharged themselves 
on Jesus only.” Such reasoning as an acute and earnest 
believer can offer for this view is given by the writer, but 
his aim was hopeless at the start. 

The other contents and contributors to the “ Aids to Faith” 
are as follows: On Miracles as Evidences of Christianity, by 
Professor Mansel; On the Study of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, by Bishop Fitzgerald ; Prophecy, and The Mosaic Rec- 
ord of Creation, both by Professor McCaul; Ideology and 
Subscription, by Rev. F. C. Cook; On the Genuineness and 
Authenticity of the Pentateuch, by Professor Rawlinson ; On 
Inspiration, by Professor Browne of Cambridge ; and on Scrip- 
ture and its Interpretation, by Professor Ellicott. There is 
real scholarship, sound learning, cogent argument, earnest 
and intelligent Christian piety, in most of these pieces. The 
circumstances which have called them forth have given them 
a vigor of tone and a freshness of style quite unlike those 
which generally characterize even the apologetic literature of 
the old school of Christian divines. The Essayists and Review- 
ers must themselves rejoice at their success in this direction, 
in having infused such liveliness and directness of spirit and 
method into some themes for which they began by demanding 
a ‘free handling.”? The occasional querulousness and bigotry, 
with here and there an appeal in terrorem and a denunciatory 
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paragraph, which we meet with, are exceptions to the general 
character of the contents of the book. There are concessions 
made in it, of by no means insignificant amount or impor- 
tance, in the direction towards which the more substantial of 
the pleas and arguments of the Essayists and Reviewers point. 
Indeed, as we have carefully read the pages before us, we have 
been convinced that it would be quite easy to arrange in paral- 
lelisms of extracts, from this and from the heretical volume, 


passages of the same tenor and substance, as they demand in 


the earlier book, and yield in the later one, certain modifica- 
tions of opinion or belief on subjects of a most vital signifi- 
cance in the popular creed. The reading of the two books in 
this way of parallelism and comparison would be a good ex- 
ercise for any one who would realize the very different effects 
produced by two different ways of saying substantially the 
same thing. Many of the writers of ‘* Aids to Faith ” advance 
statements which must be exceedingly offensive to a portion 
of their constituency, and they do so in tones often more posi- 
tive than came from those whom they are understood to 
be answering. Occasionally, too, we find that cursorily and 
quietly, as if by the way, in a parenthesis, or a clause, or a 
qualification of some general assertion, they yield the sub- 
stance of a point of chief stress in the allegation of heresy 
against the Essayists and Reviewers. There is undoubtedly a 
difference between them; and we must candidly own that 
we approve the cautions and qualifications and guarded con- 
cessions by which flaws and errors are admitted to attach to 
matters of sacred belief. We love to have the truth, the posi- 
tive and unharmed and undisputed remainder of truth, in such 
matters made all the more prominent when any abatement 
from the grounds or the substance of a reverent belief con- 
cerning them is to be demanded of us. It was, in our opin- 
ion, an occasion of just censure against the Essayists and 
Reviewers, considering their position, that two or three of 
them announced in an offensive, and even a defiant and 
reckless tone, some of the most irritating or alarming of all 
their supposed admissions to the discredit of the creed of their 
communion. 

With the reservation just made, we do not hesitate to say 
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that the ablest and most satisfactory portions of both the 
collections contributed against the Hssayists and Reviewers, 
are those which approximate most nearly to the substance of 
the views on test matters advanced by themselves. We must, 
however, make one exception, and sharply too, to any general 
commendation of the two volumes before us. The noblest of 
all the Essays in the offending book was that by Professor 
Jowett on the Interpretation of Scripture. Though we dissent 
from some of its incidental criticisms, and differ widely from 
him on his leading canon,—that the Bible is to be interpreted 
like any other book, — we must again express our exalted 
tribute to the writer for that matchless Essay. The very poor- 
est of the corresponding Essays in both the books before us 
are those which undertake to deal with his. Their associates 
are brought into grievous discredit by their fellowship. It 
was a shame to leave so scholarly, candid, and high-souled a 
writer as Jowett to such unworthy and incompetent handling. 
The good portion of what Dr. Ellicott has given us in his 
article is almost identified with what is urged by Jowett; 
beyond that it is insipid trash and fustian. Dr. Wordsworth, 
besides writing in an execrably bad spirit, undertakes a task 
for which he is utterly incompetent. 

Turning from these fair matters for fault-finding, we have 
better things to add, though briefly. What has Mr. Wilson 
said more censoriously about the Established Church, and 
the way in which earnest freedom of investigation and dis- 
cussion is treated by it, than is urged even more forcibly by 
the Bishop of Cork, in the following passage? He says, that if 
the Church had faithfully done its duty, especially to the lower 
orders, ‘‘ the Christian religion would then come before them 
as a religion manifestly subserving no interested temporal ends, 
—encumbered by no artifices of priestcraft,— notoriously 
based from the first upon the ground of rational evidence, and 
maintaining itself through all generations upon that ground 
alone,— open to all challengers, and ready at all times to 
give a reason of its hope to every one demanding it; and can 
it be said that this would not be good evidence to them of its 
truth, — and evidence of the same kind as that on which they 
must rely, from their circumstances, for the truth of almost 
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everything of importance at all removed beyond the sphere of 
their own immediate experience? It is the putting of Chris- 
tianity on other grounds; it is the claim of authority to 
silence doubt; it is the discouragement of inquiry, the con- 
tempt of reason, the depreciation of intellect in religious mat- 
ters ; it is the shrinking from light and correction, the suffering 
pure truth to be encrusted with prejudices and mistakes for 
fear of unsettling men’s minds; it is the borrowing of the 
arts and language that are the common signs of imposture by 
the friends of truth, and leaving its own bold speech and 
open ways to its enemies ; — it is these unworthy methods that 
deprive the lower ‘classes of the safeguards which, with such 
a religion, they might and ought to have for the security ef 
their faith.” It were something to the credit of the Essayists 
and Reviewers to have called out such an honest utterance 
from a prelate. 

Professor Rawlinson’s Essay on the Genuineness and Au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch is one of marked ability, and 
though not wholly free from forced constructions and special 
pleadings, it is, on the whole, eminently fair and candid. It 
furnishes very striking evidences in illustration of what we 
have already referred to, as to the different effect of saying 
the same thing in different ways, and of the wisdom of mak- 
ing the positive grounds or matters of faith more prominent 
than one’s negations or abatements from them. Two of the 
writers in the volumes before us have, directly or impliedly, 
insisted upon claims for the Pentateuch which Mr. Rawlinson 
discreetly yields up. These inconsistencies are not infrequent 
among the writers, and were of course to have been expected. 
Mr. Rawlinson shows his wisdom by not attempting too much. 
He concedes that the Book of Genesis was in part a compila- 
tion by Moses from several previously existing documents, 
though the existence of such documents and their digestion 
by Moses are strenuously denied by some of his colleagues in 
both volumes. He also admits that the whole Pentateuch was 
revised and re-edited, with alterations, by Ezra. He prefers 
to construct his arguments and to parry objections by relying 
upon the Greek and Samaritan translations, rather than upon 
the inspired Hebrew original ; not pausing to account for the 
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fact that the variations of the two former, which make them, 
especially in their chronology and notation, more available for 
his purpose, depreciate them in authority below their alleged 
Divine standard. More than this, even, Professor Rawlinson 
allows that what he regards as originally the word of God has 
been subject to risks in its transmission and transcription, 
against which it has not been miraculously secured; and that 
Scripture may also have been corrupted, before it came to our 
hands, by men who sought to conform it to their own views. 
The writer then sets himself deliberately, and with much 
acuteness, to answer, under six specifications, the chief objec- 
tic is and damaging criticisms brought to bear against the Mo- 
saic authorship, and the authenticity of the contents of the 
Pentateuch. This is a very serious and exacting task. It is 
enough to say that the Professor has performed it as well as 
any one who has undertaken it before him. We were espe- 
cially gratified by the skill and coolness with which he ex- 
poses that bugbear imposition of some of the Egyptologers, 
who pretend to find historic records and monuments of dynas- 
ties extending over twenty, thirty, and even forty thousand 
years. The Pyramids are the oldest known monuments. 
Their age does not date back beyond twenty-five centuries 
before Christ. 

We may speak almost in the same terms of praise, and for 
the same reasons, of the Essay on Inspiration, by Professor 
Browne. In the form of guarded concessions subordinated 
to positive assertions of what is yet left for faith, the Pro- 
fessor yields the essential abatements which the impugners 
of the popular belief about inspiration insist upon first, with- 
out emphasizing, as he does, the Divine credentials which 
criticism cannot invalidate. He admits indefinitely the hu- 
man element in the record, and avows as his judgment, that 
the main difficulties of the subject arise from attempts to con- 
struct a theory of inspiration, which attempts he regards as 
unwise and unsuccessful. Here again we have illustrated the 
different effect of different ways of saying the same things. 

The volumes, whose contents our limited space compels us 
to pass over without further detail, will help far more than 
they will hinder everything commendable in the designs of 
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the Essayists and Reviewers. We believe that they will be 
among the foremost to admit the force of any argument or 
rejoinder which makes most against them, and that they will 
regard their reviewers, so far as they are their opponents, as 
contributing, in a way of their own, to the common and para- 
mount effort to readjust the faith of Christians to the fruits of 
new thought, science, and knowledge. Their opponents are 
the least successful or interesting when dealing with the Essay- 
ists and Reviewers as individuals, or with their expressed opin- 
ions and the modes of that expression. They engage our 
attention best, and write to a more effective purpose, when they 
look beyond these obnoxious individuals, and take a large, 
wide, free, and generous view of the shock and trial through 
which the traditional faith of Christendom is passing. They 
have, indeed, a more urgent and a far nobler task than mere- 
ly that of refuting a few heretical or sceptical opinions of 
seven men, who have not advanced a single statement or sug- 
gestion that can claim novelty. In common with the devout 
and believing of the higher-educated Christian men of the 
age, — those who have written and those who may yet write, 
not as against the Essayists and Reviewers, but in defence of 
a revealed and historically attested religion, identified with the 
faithful and true Witness, the Anointed of God, — theologians 
of the English Church are called upon to aid in insisting that 
science shall not become synonymous with materialism, — 
that religious doctrines shall not be reduced to the category 
of opinions, nor the records of revelation to the quality of 
literature. It is observable that the abler defenders of the 
old theories and creeds, in answering their impugners, as in 
the volumes before us, do not generally repair a breach in the 
walls of the old citadels with the former materials, nor suc- 
ceed in closing or hiding that breach. The arguments offered 
to meet modern logical or critical objections are seldom in the 
strain of the old asserting dogmatism or credulous theorizing ; 
when they are so, they are manifestly futile. The Shorter 
Westminster Catechism defines God’s work of creation as his 
‘* making all things out of nothing in the space of six days.” 
Neither of the writers on the Mosaic record in the two vol- 


umes before us, conservative as was their aim, venture to 
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plead for that literalism. They shoot as wide of it as does 
the Essayist in the heretical volume. 

There is one very excellent paragraph in an otherwise ex- 
ceedingly meagre and most unsatisfactory volume, by the 
Bishop of London, published in a revised edition, with addi- 
tions to meet the present emergency.* After telling us, in 
his Introduction, that, though “‘ most men change or greatly 
modify their opinions and sentiments in fifteen years”? (the 
interval between his two editions), he has not done so, he 
says: “The teaching of the Word of God is not to be looked 
for in obscure texts of doubtful application ; not in the minor 
details of its history ; not in the imagery with which God has 
willed to clothe its heavenly lessons, and adapted them to 
arrest the fancy or imagination of uninstructed or refined 
men ; not certainly in its adherence to the opinions on physi- 
cal science which prevailed in the age when it was written, 
and according to which God allowed it to be moulded, be- 
cause he never meant to open a short road to the knowledge 
of common scientific truth through the miracle of revelation. 
Nothing but confusion can arise from identifying these infe- 
rior instruments with the great truths of which they are the 
vehicle.” (p. 18.) 

So Professor Browne, writing on Inspiration in “ Aids to 
Faith,” after giving us the rather tautological than profound 
statement, *“ that the divine element is ever such as to secure 
the infallible truth of Scripture in all things divine,” is will- 
ing ‘to entertain the supposition, that, ‘on mere matters of 
history, or of daily life, prophets and evangelists might have 
been suffered to write as men.” He adds: “All this, of 
course, is applicable to questions of physical science. Scrip- 
ture was not given to teach us science, but to teach us re- 
ligion ; it may not have been needful that the inspired writers 
should have been rendered infallible in matters of science, nor 
is it at all likely that they should have been directed to teach 
to the ancient world truths which would anticipate the discov- 
eries either of Newton or of Cuvier.’’ All this is very well, 


* The Dangers and Safeguards of Modern Theology: containing Suggestions 
offered to the Theological Student under present Difficulties. By Archibald Camp- 
bell, Lord Bishop of London. London: Murray. 1861. 
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provided no doctrine of the creed is based upon or drawn 
from any statement in matters of science or history, about 
which the writers of Scripture were left to their own unaided 
human powers, and so to the risk of error. But it is undeni- 
able that some of the contents of the old creed are based upon, 
and find their only support in, some of these uncertain histor- 
ical and scientific elements of Scripture. What becomes of 
all the doctrines of the fall of man, the covenant with Adam, 
etc., etc., if the Scripture account of the unity of origin of our 
race, the serpent, etc. be invalidated? Besides, in reference 
to the words we have quoted from the Bishop of London, we 
might call upon him for a careful canon to prove that, while 
the opinions of the writers of the Bible on physical science 
were those which prevailed in their own age, their statements 
on spiritual science were not the same also. { 
We have expressed strongly our dissent from one of the 
leading principles advanced by Professor Jowett in his noble 
Essay. It is, that the Bible is to be interpreted just like any 
other book. We wish to say a few words on this point, for it 
seems to us to suggest matter almost wholly overlooked in the 
new controversy now in agitation, — matter, too, of paramount 
importance. Heartily convinced we are that the true solution 
of many of our present perplexities is to be found in correct 
views of the Scriptures, and that our faith in revealed religion 
will find a sufficient assurance in the unique peculiarity of the 
Scriptures, and in a method of receiving them and interpret- 
ing them conformed to that speciality of character and quality 
which distinguishes them from all other writings. To say 
that the Bible is to be interpreted like any other book, is to 
advance a statement which will recommend itself by its sim- 
plicity, its convenience, and the seeming ease with which it 
may at once be applied. In one sense or mode of receiving 
it, it will have the tone and character of an obvious truth. If 
the assertion means only that, in reading and interpreting the 
Bible, we must use our minds and eyes, and follow the rules of 
grammar, and regard the meaning of words and the construc- 
tion of sentences, and seek for the sense in the mind of the 
writer, and so forth, it would be as absurd to question the 
rule as it would be to transgress it or set it at defiance. But 
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Professor Jowett does not advance the rule only in this obvi- 
ous and simple sense. He means much more by it. He puts 
it to much more extended uses, and in so doing, we venture 
modestly, yet confidently, to assert, he begs a question of vital 
importance, assumes a point not proved, commits himself to 
a position which prejudices his whole inquiry, and yields up 
one of the most precious and tenable of the grounds of faith. 
For it is not true, in any other sense than the simple and easy 
one we have allowed, that the Bible is to be interpreted like 
any other book. It is not true, indeed, that any one book is 
to be interpreted like any other book. On the contrary, the 
rules of interpretation are to be adjusted to each particular 
volume to which they are applied, because, when they ‘go be- 
yond the mere province of grammar, they are affected and 
decided by the character and design of the book. Each class 
of literature has its own special and peculiar method of inter- 
pretation, and the reader or interpreter must adapt its own to 
each. We might almost say, — indeed, we will say, — that 
each single work in each department must be interpreted by 
special rules adapted to each such work. It would not do to 
apply the same rules of interpretation to Asop’s Fables, Para- 
dise Lost, The Pilgrim’s Progress, and Newton’s Principia. No 
skilled reader interprets by the same rules, beyond those of 
grammar, the Letters of Oliver Cromwell and those of Horace 
Walpole. We apply to a book in each class of literature, and 
to some extent to each different volume in the same class, 
some specific and appropriate canons, and comments, and 
modes of construction and of apprehension, adjusted to the 
peculiar subject-matter, the animus of the writer, and any 
distinctive quality of the composition. Now the large and 
pregnant questions with which theologians and religious teach- 
ers have to deal, are, among many other fundamental ones, 
such as these : — Has the Bible as a whole a character which 
isolates it from all other written compositions, —a peculiar and 
distinctive quality, intent, origin, sanction, element, or pur- 
pose, — making it a book sui generis? If so, then what is the 
nature of this peculiarity of the Bible? And next, what are 
the specific rules of interpretation to be adapted or applied to 
it? We deal with these questions in a way most satisfactory 
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to our own minds, by opening the New Testament, and mark- 
ing there how peculiarly Jesus Christ used the Old Testament, 
and with what wonderful effect, too, on the minds of his own 
disciples ; and how, in their turn, and with precisely the same 
wonderful effect, they used the same Scriptures in addressing 
and converting others. The way in which Jesus Christ used 
them is frequently and most significantly defined as ‘ open- 
ing the Scriptures.”” He certainly made his hearers to see in 
them, and to feel from them, what they had not seen or felt 
before. He found in them significations, suggestions, and les- 
sons which those who had read them in temple and synagogue 
for scores of years had not dreamed that they contained. 
Through those inner significations and those veiled meanings 
and those capacities of higher use which he found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, he unmistakably won disciples whom his 
miracles and his own direct lessons would not have won. We 
are dealing here with simple facts, which lie patent on the 
historical record. We refer to the same facts when we add 
that these first Christian disciples, after their master’s removal 
from them, did, all over Judea, Samaria, and Asia Minor, 
make use succesfully of the same method in winning the 
most prejudiced and obstinate of hearers to the same disciple- 
ship. They made the Old-Testament Scriptures, then received 
with reverence, furnish reasons and arguments for the accept- 
ance of Jesus as the Messiah. How did he and they do this ? 
We answer by repeating the phrase, they ‘“‘ opened the Scrip- 
tures.” The ground on which they proceeded — whether an 
assumption or a truth to which Heaven offers many sufficient 
testimonies — was, that the Holy Spirit, a divine illumination, 
with prescience and prediction and a spiritual insight, had 
had an agency in the composition of the Old Scriptures, and 
had buried under their mysterious hidings lessons which 
would afterwards be of high avail; and that the same Holy 
Spirit— communicated under the Gospel to those who officially 
corresponded to the subjects of it under the old dispensation — 
opened and unburied these hidden things. The simple infer- 
ence, then, is, that when Christ and his Apostles opened the 
Holy Scriptures, the Holy Spirit, through them, disclosed the 
full meaning of some of its own former oracular utterances. 
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This is unmistakably the account which the Bible gives of 
itself, the account which some of its contents give of other of 
its contents. Of no other book may we say the same. By 
no other book may we do the same. What is the conclusion, 
but that the Bible requires and opens to only strictly peculiar 
rules of interpretation,— rules adapted to its own peculiar and 
unique method of composition, quality, and character? The 
canon of criticism thus reached directly reverses that offered 
by Professor Jowett. The Bible must be interpreted in a way 
wholly different from those applied to other books, because it 
is wholly unlike them in the peculiarity of its composition and 
authorship. 

Scattered over the pages of both the volumes we have no- 
ticed, especially in those written by the feebler and less manly 
of the contributors, as in many other works emanating from 
the Episcopal communion on both sides of the water, we find 
tokens of a weak and deceptive plea, to which we feel bound 
to make a closing reference. It is undeniable that the spirit 
of Protestantism has fairly and naturally brought that por- 
tion of Christendom through which it prevails to its present 
unsettled and agitated condition in matters of faith. Influ- 
ences which could not have been healthfully or safely with- 
stood have wrought to results some of which sober men of all 
parties will admit are to be deplored. Those convictions which 
we call “tenets of faith” are doubly entitled to that signifi- 
cant name ; for they are convictions which we hold, and which 
also hold us, sustaining and cheering our hearts and control- 
ling our lives for good. It is lamentable to feel and know 
that what we and others have believed, seemingly to our edifi- 
cation and comfort, may have to surrender its hold upon us 
as we face the light, and accept new truth ratified to our un- 
derstandings. If the alternative lay between clinging to a 
discredited belief and parting with all faith in things divine, 
holy, and spiritual, it might seem practically wiser to commit 
ourselves to the former. But it does not yet appear, it cer- 
tainly has not yet been proved, that we are shut up to such 
hard conditions. Whoever, then, in the interest or the defence 
of the old creed, so represents the case, to oppose free inquiry 
and to intimidate honest seekers after truth, commits a griey- 
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ous wrong, and provides for many a worse calamity than they 
would encounter in any ordinary experiences of scepticism. 
We have quoted what the Bishop of Cork has so fairly and 
boldly written on this point. We hope it will be heeded by 
preachers in his communion, as we have said, on both sides of 
the ocean. We know of but few clerical artifices more offen- 
sive to those who see through them, than the deceiving plea 
which many Episcopal ministers are so ready to address to 
the more confiding of their disciples, that something which 
they vaguely call ‘the Church” has provided for them assur- 
ances and guaranties, as well as creeds and canons, to which 
they may safely commit their confidence amid all the discus- 
sions which reach down to the fundamentals of faith. This 
plea is used as a covert by some weak men to relieve them- 
selves of their own duties, professional and personal, in exam- 
ining questions with which they dread to engage; and it is 
used by the same persons as a blind to such of their disciples 
as are willing to be put off by so shallow a pretence. Such 
hearers are told by such ministers that “ the Church has taken 
care for them in matters about which those not in the Chureh 
are all adrift”; ‘“‘ the Church has preserved in her creeds the 
essential Christian faith’’; “the Church offers a concurrent 
witness for Christian truth such as no logical exhibition of the 
evidences can present”; “the Church has put an authorita- 
tive interpretation upon Scripture, and given us an authori- 
tative digest of doctrines, superseding the necessity of all 
attempts by individuals to do the same things,” etc., ete. 
Now, few of those who are willing to listen to such facile and 
pretentious assertions will yield to, even if they feel, a prompt- 
ing to search them that they may understand exactly what is 
meant by them, and how they would be explained or sup- 
ported if they were challenged. Compliant and credulous 
hearers undoubtedly infer that their minister means to say 
that what is understood as the Church of Christ —the true, 
living institution, the actual fellowship of his real disciples 
beginning with his Apostles— has in some satisfactory way 
wrought out, assured, and transmitted to them, the tenets, the 
usages, the forms, the ecclesiastical arrangements, thus com- 
mended to their confidence. If they thus understand their 
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minister, they are egregiously misled by him. The Church, in 
this sense of it, is a pure fiction. The real thing, answering 
not to the true Church of Christ, but to the simple sectarian 
institution on which the minister really relies, is one thing in 
America, another thing in England, and still another in Rome. 
In America, in the United States, “the Church” thus pre- 
tentiously and often so arrogantly referred to is the entirely 
human institution organized by a convention of worthy Epis- 
copalian gentlemen in Philadelphia, after the Revolutionary 
war, and periodically administered by triennial conventions, 
which revised for use here the English Prayer-Book, and from 
time to time establishes canons for its own government. A 
very excellent institution in the main, — providing for its dis- 
ciples prayers, articles of religion, etc.,— but not to be con- 
founded or identified with ‘the Church of the living God.” 
When English Episcopal clergymen, in the same pretentious 
way, tell their disciples that the Church has provided so and so 
for them, the Church which they refer to is the Cranmerian- 
Elizabethan-Parliamentary creation, whose history from its 
origin to the present day is quite a sublunary affair. Some- 
thing, then, in fact, quite unlike the true thing which we may 
in good faith call “the Church,” is thus pretentiously and 
deceivingly offered as a refuge from the exacting tasks of 
thorough inquiry, and from the limited satisfaction to be de- 
rived from testing controverted points by texts of Scripture. 
“The Church ”’ comes in as a co-ordinate and complementary 
authority. If she can justly claim as much as this, why not 
demand for her a paramount authority ? Many ministers who 
use this plea, if they do not intend that their hearers should 
infer, do at least leave them to infer, that such documents as 
the Nicene Creed, and such doctrinal digests as the Thirty- 
nine Articles, have an organic sanction in the. exposition of 
the Christian faith derived from a divinely directed ecclesias- 
tical constitution and tradition. The fiction which underlies 
all these pretensions is a most shallow one. Not a single dis- 
tinguishing test-mark can Episcopalians define for any such 
sanction claimed by them for any peculiarity of their own 
Church, or even for anything which it has in common with 
other prelatical churches, which may not be claimed specifi- 
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cally for the Church of Rome through the Council of Trent, 
or by a party of the English Dissenters through the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines. There is no reason for believing 
that any synod or council subsequent to that described in 
Acts xv. ever had divine authority or commission for decid- 
ing any matter of faith, or digesting any scheme of doctrine, 
or establishing any form of church institution. There is a 
legend preserved in the Alexandrian Church, which, if it could 
be verified as positive history, would go some ways towards 
verifying the fictitious plea with which we are dealing. The 
legend is to the effect, that, though only 318 bishops, occupy- 
ing just as many. thrones when they were seated, were con- 
vened at the Council of Nice, yet, when they rose to be called 
over to confirm the decrees of the Council, they counted 319. 
Though the trial was repeatedly made, this additional figure 
always mysteriously appeared in the count. The last of the 
grave men standing up to be enumerated turned into the like- 
ness of his neighbor. The legend was explained satisfactorily 
to generations before our own, by regarding that mysterious 
but welcome intruder as the Holy Ghost, present to sanction 
the results of the Council. This element of fact, as fact, is 
just what “ the Church ” supplies from imagination. 

The appeal to an available Church authority, co-ordinate 
with, and complementary to, the materials furnished in the 
Scriptures, involves a very abstruse and puzzling argument, 
even as advanced by the Church of Rome. But the argument 
is managed with comparative ease by that Church, because it 
may be rounded and made complete and thorough in its appli- 
catien, instead of being fragmentary, and because it is consist- 
ent with other parts of the theory and history of that Church. 
But the argument for such an appeal made by the English 
Church, and by any affiliated daughter of hers, is tortuous 
and embarrassing in the extreme, requiring the most forced 
special pleading; it is deceptive, and of course disappointing to 
any one who sharply tests it, as has been proved by hundreds 
of its own divines, who have within our generation gone over 
to the Church of Rome. For an origin independent of a Ro- 
man derivation, the English Church leans upon legends. 
Midway in its history it was revolutionary, schismatic, and 
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put under the ban of excommunication as regards an author- 
ity which it had previously recognized. Its present tenure is 
Parliamentary. For such an institution to lay claim to any 
special divine prerogative, is to demand what we cannot admit 
without better proof than is offered us. Of course, we allow, 
and in other connections should earnestly insist and rely upon, 
a sense in which very moderately for dogmatical purposes, but 
largely and richly for ends and uses of edification and Chris- 
tian guidance, an appeal is to be made to “the Church of 
Christ” as a traditional, a perpetual institution. But our 
definition would not cover the prelatical meaning or use of 
the word Church. Professed Christians have really no com- 
mon ground or material beyond and outside of the New 
Testament. Our arguments, pleas, controversies, must lie 
within its covers. Our faith in Christianity, our doctrinal 
beliefs, our authoritative ordinances and institutions, must 
derive their original, if not their sole, sanction from those 
sacred pages. If we extend our ground or material beyond 
that volume, into patristic, or traditional, or ecclesiastical 
confines, we involve ourselves in perplexities which greatly 
outbalance any helps which we receive. 

Accepting, as we must, the conditions under which we re- 
ceive as an inheritance the faith of a past age, subject to all 
the questionings and tests which are to ratify it for the present 
age, we need above all other things a thorough loyalty to 
truth, and a hearty confidence that no harm can come to us 
from anything which it has yet to disclose. There is undoubt- 
edly an additional sanction and charm in a creed, or in any 
portion of a creed which has for us the power of household 
attachments and of ancestral ties. To believe as our fathers 
believed, and as the good and faithful of all Christian ages 
have believed, will make our belief stronger and holier for our 
hearts. But when, by the healthful and progressive reachings 
of the mind toward high truth, any of the old grounds or 
tenets of faith come under question, there is but one course 
open to us consistent with Christian discipleship. One of the 
experimental evidences of new truth is that it adds to the tes- 
timony for old truth. If our fathers had good grounds for 
the tenets which they introduced into their creeds, the subject- 
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matter of those creeds is happily of such a nature as will 
allow us, in putting the question to a test, to establish our own 
faith by the same and by additional reasons. But the weak 
frights and the strong prejudices entertained about all the free 
questionings of the bolder minds of our time, indicate not 
only a dread of new truth, but also a determination that what 
claims to be such shall not have either a fair hearing or an 
opportunity to assure itself. . Under such a state of things, 
the risk is that the old faith will decay without leaving any 
substitute for itself digested from the rich and abundant 
materials for it within the reach of our own generation. The 
clerical ban which forbids free inquiry fosters ignorance in 
one generation, and prepares the hardest and dreariest form 
of unbelief for the next. 





Art. IV.— THE ART OF AMERICA AND THE “OLD MASTERS.” 


1. Le Vite de’ piu eccellenti Pittori, Scultori e Architetti, di GiorG10 
VasARI, pubblicate per cura di una Societa di Amatori delle Arti 
Belle. Vols. 13. Firenze: Felice Le Monnier. 1846- 62. 

2. “Two Hundred and Forty Years Ago.” A Lecture by HENRY 
Warp Beecuer, before the Society of the Sons of New England, 
December, 21, 1860. 


Do we, the composite people now forming on this continent, 
possess taste? At this juncture, when old things are being 
made new, and fresh and novel forms of thought and action 
are developing among us, the question has a practical bearing. 

Surely we have taste, decided and positive. Do we not give 
evidence of it in our likes and dislikes, the houses we build 
and furnish, the clothes we wear, the art we condemn or ap- 
prove, the people we detest or admire? In fine, in what does 
not taste display itself every hour of our lives ? 

- It is true that every one has instinctive loves and hates, — 
enjoys one object and is repelled by another. In its common 
acceptation, taste is the individual like or dislike. Sometimes 
it is capricious, partial, and prejudiced, often arbitrarily ruled 
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by crude fancy, erratic imagination, or mere force of local 
or personal association, independent of intellectual analysis 
and judgment. Hence its manifestations are frequently one- 
sided, ignorant, and intolerant. In these instances, satisfied 
with its limited pleasures, like the Chinese with their limited 
knowledge, it esteems all judgments different from its own 
isolated preference as barbarous or foolish. If pressed for a 
reason for its dogmatism and its bizarre displays in dress, in 
building, in whatever it conceives as adornment, it evades all 
reference to law, and replies, ‘‘ It is handsome, superb, splen- 
did, —I like it,’’— drawing snail-like within its shell of un- 
enlightened instincts, as if outside of them there were no 
appeal, and beyond them no progress. 

True taste, however, has a broader and deeper significance. 
It is a riper judgment than this. Primarily it is based upon 
feeling, but is improved and strengthened by reason. Certain 
preferences, born with the individual man, manifest them- 
selves spontaneously, and often give, as it were, a local color- 
ing to an entire life. But there is also in him a capacity for 
intellectual progress and spiritual insight. The right aim of 
education is the gradual unfolding of this capacity. And the 
result of this unfolding, in manners, fashion, art, in all that 
makes up the refined enjoyment of life, is termed good taste. 

The external aspects of things, form and color, are what 
we at first chiefly take note of. But as our faculties are 
cultivated, objects which at first gave only a superficial sat- 
isfaction address us in a more spiritual language. The dif- 
ference in degree and quality of enjoyment in the one case 
and in the other is the measure of the distance that divides a 
cultivated from an uncultivated taste. The latter in its in- 
stincts may be purer than the former; but cultivation expands 
and strengthens its powers, separating still more widely the 
finely attuned soul from the heavier nature whose light comes 
through a denser medium. Hence, although the first requi- 
site for a refined and enlightened taste is a keen native sus- 
ceptibility to the true and beautiful, to be freely and sponta- 
neously indulged, undeterred by fear of pedantry or criticism, 
still its possessor should bring it to the test of reason. Im- 
pressions are an excellent barometer of our moral and intel- 
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lectual growth. But we cannot accurately note its precise 
rise or fall without some sort of gauge. Undisciplined taste, 
like untrained manners, may become very unlovely. But 
rightly educated, it is the winsome adornment of character 
and circumstance. There need be no monotony of expression 
or barren conformity of rule. For the inexhaustible delight 
of nature and art lies in their infinite variety, whereby every 
soul is fed according to its peculiar power of appreciation. 
The taste one displays is his public confession of the quality 
and cultivation of his mind. It helps to make up that aggre- 
gate expression of character in a community or nation which 
we call the public taste. America as yet cannot be said to 
possess taste, because our civilization recognizes no universal 
demand for beauty. The American mind, however, possesses 
much esthetic feeling. It is expansive, inquiring, impressible, 
and sympathetic, prone to investigation, and, if honestly and 
courteously approached, gladly welcomes truth under multi- 
farious forms. Thus far our circumstances have been adverse 
to the development of those faculties which culminate in a 
high standard of taste. But hopeful signs of growth are be- 
ginning to manifest themselves. 

In saying this, we are not unmindful of the fact that there 
are many whose ideas and feelings have never been awakened 
to a consciousness that there is anything in life more enjoyable 
than physical well-being and thrift. Such see no joy in the 
landscape, view art as an idle pastime, and scorn beauty in 
any guise, unless it pays tribute to the purse. They are of the 
spirit of the farmer, who, when congratulated upon the beau- 
tiful scenery about him, replied, that for his part he did not 
see anything beautiful in it, for it had never been worth a 
dollar to him anyway. The finest countries are peopled by 
those as unconscious of the mental and spiritual wealth at 
their doors as if they were moles burrowing in the earth. 
Neither the sublimity of Switzerland, the gorgeous, burning 
beauty of the tropics, nor the celestial symphonies of color of 
the Italian skies, are appreciated by the peasantry whose birth- 
right they are. And until they have discovered that they 
have faculties superior to the gratification of mere material 
wants, they will not enjoy them. Our intellectually quick- 
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ened population is more alive to the beauty of nature, and in 
this there is a solid foundation for the growth of good taste. 
A perfect appreciation of nature is as much the result of an 
acquired taste as is that of art. A natural ear for music is 
simply a delicately attuned organ for the reception of harmo- 
nies and modulations which convey meaning and enjoyment 
to the mind within. So, too, one vision is more acute than 
another in noting the forms of things, and, as it were, tele- 
graphing their sense to the soul. This distinction, however, 
is mainly one of degree only, and diminishes by cultivation. 
All have a capacity for progress in matters of taste in propor- 
tion to the attention they give to their esthetic faculties. The 
universe pays infinite tribute to cultivated taste. As we in- 
crease our sympathy with art and nature, so do we invest 
them with an incalculable enrichment of suggestion. Each is 
a niggard to the dull, uncritical eye, but prodigal of gift to 
those who comprehend the “ King’s language.”’ And the key 
that opens to us His treasure-house is not far off, to be reached 
only by overmuch toil and sacrifice, but hangs up within 
reach in every human heart. Once grasped, its occult power 
has no limit of charm and promise. Nature and art greet us 
with unceasing revelation. In them we discover the incarna- 
tion of our vague longings and undefined consciousness of 
things not seen. The power of interpretation comes from 
within. Art and nature reflect their interpreters, giving only 
to those to whom much is already given. This discovery 
made, we have added a cubit to our spiritual stature. It is 
by the light of these general views, and partially to illustrate 
them, that we propose to consider the American school of 
painting, and its influence on the public taste, as compared 
with the motives that inspired the old Italian painters. 

The Italian schools of painting previous to the seventeenth 
century, represented by the works of the old masters, differ 
widely in motives and execution from the phase of modern art 
most esteemed in America. These are indeed the two ex- 
tremes of artistic feeling and taste. Any comparison which 
may aid the public in correctly appreciating their relative 
merits cannot fail of being useful, particularly as in several 
of our cities measures are taking to found public galleries, 
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both of ancient and modern paintings. Our own artists have 
securely established themselves in the public favor, and in 
some degree control or direct its taste. When, therefore; a 
foreign school of art appeals for appreciation, it is indispensa- 
ble that its character should be properly presented. In one 
sense art isa universal language. But to entirely comprehend 
a speaker, the hearer must put himself in sympathy with him. 
This cannot be unless he informs himself of the orator’s aims. 
So too in painting. Its special inspiration and object must be 
understood, before we are qualified to judge of its quality and 
success. 

Italian art is born of a highly imaginative and intellectual 
race, whose faith and passions glow with esthetic desire. 
They were a cultivated people, inheriting the Greek love of 
the human figure as the noblest ambition of art, at a period 
when almost every other European nation was in a semi-bar- 
barous condition. The landscape had no special attraction for 
them. They sought their motives almost exclusively in ele- 
vated sentiment, poetical, historical, or religious, carefully 
avoiding the common or vulgar, seldom even finding subjects 
for their pencil in ordinary domestic life. Their art requires, 
for thorough appreciation, a degree of knowledge and a qual- 
ity of feeling quite distinct from what is requisite for the 
enjoyment of American art. Greek and Italian art are as 
much exotics with us as the palm or the lotos, and must al- 
ways be viewed here under the disadvantage of a transfer 
to an uncongenial atmosphere and incongruous associations. 
Age, too, has greatly dimmed their splendor. Literally they 
are voices from the dead; to the many, unfitted by faith, 
training, and temperament, to understand and enjoy them, 
speaking only a dead tongue. Our habits, instincts, and 
modes of thought tend to the exact reverse of the kind of 
civilization from which they sprang. The domestic, homely, 
practical, and common are what we are most familiar with in 
art and in life. No wonder, then, that the first impressions of 
any art wholly foreign to our feelings and experience are un- 
favorable. And if it gains steadily upon us, in contrast with 
what we have hitherto known, it must be owing to an in- 
herent superiority of motive and execution. Italian art rises 
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above American art, inasmuch as it appeals to tle imagination 
and the loftiest intellectual and emotional faculties. 

Our indigenous art, on the contrary, contents itself simply 
with imitating the familiar features of the landscape, or with 
recording the ordinary aspects of life, in compositions intelligi- 
ble at first view to the most ordinary capacity. It is not sug- 
gestive or inspiring. Representation, and not invention, is its 
chief characteristic. Its cleverness lies in its dexterous de- 
ception; it wants the faculty of interpretation. Failing to 
penetrate the hidden springs of even the prosaic and material 
life it aspires to illustrate, it is barren of sentiment and feel- 
ing. The hand, and not the heart, goes with its pencil. Mat- 
ter-of-fact is its motto, poetry its aversion. Chilling, pragmat- 
ical, and dogmatic in spirit, it arrests attention but finally to 
disappoint. To it a tree is simply certain solid quantities of 
wood, bark, and leaf. A tear would be only so many parts of 
phosphate of lime, chloride of soda, and water. It recognizes 
no inner life. Seemingly, the artist’s highest ambition is to 
free his work from all sense of attractive mystery, by absence 
of subtile gradations and shadows. He floods his pictures, as 
our builders do their houses, with cold or glaring light, so that 
every object can be distinctly seen, and almost every stroke of 
the pencil counted across the room. One look suffices, be- 
cause it stakes all upon surface-value. Even in the chosen 
field of landscape, there is little sympathy with humanity. 
Instead, a prosaic opaque repetition of cloud, earth, vegetation, 
or water, for the most part devoid of animal life, and strange- 
ly destitute of associations dear to the mind or heart. Amer- 
ican artists seldom favor us with anything better in way of 
artistic choice than semi-cultivated land or semi-picturesque 
scenery, which, monotonously reproduced as they are, not only 
become wearisome in themselves, but chill one’s love of the 
natural landscape itself. Where composition is unideal, in- 
vention meagre, and expression vapid, the interest or curiosity 
excited speedily dies out. Some schools of painting, like the 
Bolognese and the modern Dusseldorf, attain celebrity on 
account of their scientific eclecticism and intellectual vigor. 
But even these fail of permanent influence, because of their 
slight hold upon the best qualities of the heart or under- 
standing. 
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In America, with a few bright exceptions, — sufficient how- 
ever to show that more hopeful things are in store for us, — 
our artists confine the public taste to a treatment of land- 
scape which is superficial and void of sentiment. We might 
quote many examples of their want of tender sympathy and 
comprehension of their themes, of their impatience of study 
and labor, of their artifices to attract and deceive the undis- 
ciplined eye. But, having suggested the prominent faults of 
the school at large, we leave our readers to discover for them- 
selves the individual applications. Church is the representa- 
tive artist of the American school of landscape, partaking 
largely of its spirit, but by his uncommon skill raising it to 
the level of a great popular success, though not to the level 
of the success which the highest landscape art aspires to, as 
seen in the imaginative compositions, vigorous effectiveness, 
and magical, varied suggestiveness of Turner. The English- 
man was endowed with genius, which is independent of all 
nationality. The American typifies the peculiar gift of prac- 
tical success through a commanding will and facile talent ; 
a gift, perhaps, more highly esteemed here than genius. 
Church’s paintings attract, because of their scenic force, the 
accurate knowledge they display of nature’s forms, wonderful 
memory of things, taste in composition, variety of detail, and 
effective execution in color. We doubt if any greater success 
in these respects will ever be attained in this school. Indeed, 
it is not to be desired. This art is useful in preparing the 
way for higher motives. But to stop here would be like 
taking Verdi’s works to be the Ultima Thule in music. 

There is, however, more hopeful work from our school. 
We will not now speak of Allston, Greenough, or Cole, men 
of imagination, fertile in invention, strong, tender or grace- 
ful, overflowing with esthetic feeling, and of keen artistic 
sensibilities; but of a few names favorably known among our 
living landscapists, whose works display qualities above the 
common range. In portraiture, genre, and historical art there 
are clever artists, though not of sufficient force to establish 
distinct schools in these branches. American landscape art, 
however, is creating for itself a national position at home and 
abroad. On that account we cordially greet artists like Inness 
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and Kensett, as tending to uplift the public taste above the 
prosaic and mechanical, into the region of sentiment and feel- 
ing. Such men perceive that there is something more valu- 
able than soulless accuracy of lines or opaque masses of bright 
colors. Innes infuses noontide light into his pictures, glow- 
ing with summer’s heat, yet full of dreamy stillness and re- 
pose. He has an Oriental delight and instinct of color, and 
has emancipated himself from the art whose end is mere pop- 
ular sensation, and reached a point in deep, tender feeling 
and poetical composition, whose promise fulfilled will aid 
greatly in elevating American art above the dull level of ma- 
terialism. In gradation, luxuriance, and mellowness of color, 
few approach him. He is not always in harmony with him- 
self or his subject, and his moods affect his works; but he has 
the inborn spirit of an artist. His large picture of Rome is a 
decided success, not only as a composition, but in its rare 
atmospherical qualities, luminousness, and combined vigor, 
breadth, and delicacy. There are in it certain qualities of 
air, distance, light, and shadow, united with a vitality of vege- 
tation and human associations, which few artists have ever 
equally attained, and which Innes himself may never excel. 
Occasionally in cloud-forms we find him careless, making 
them opaque, tough, and smoke-tinted, so that the eye cannot 
penetrate them, and we know at once that such an atmosphere 
was never made for human lungs or sight. In one of his pic- 
tures we noted that smoke, steam, and cloud were all of the 
same consistency, color, and shapes. But these are mere tech- 
nical oversights, not at all affecting his fine artistic feeling and 
invention. Some of the India-ink and colored sea-side studies 
of the Quaker artist, Bradford, have proved to us also a reve- 
lation in American art. The former, in their picturesque 
variety, freedom of treatment, and poetical conception, recall 
Turner’s English compositions of similar scenes. To a rare 
accuracy in his studies of rock and wave forms he unites an 
active sympathy with his entire theme. Pebble and sea-weed 
glisten with the brine of the receding wave; the beach-sand is 
wet and springy; sunlight pierces the heavy masses of clouds, 
and dances and sparkles over water and shore, which alter- 
nate in varied glow and gloom. There are freshness and salt- 
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ness, gust and pause, a true ocean sentiment and lifelikeness, 
in Bradford’s sketches ;— especially, in his colored studies of 
shingle, a truthfulness of form and hue, a delicate play of 
shadow and sunlight, which surprised us, and convinced us 
that Nature, even in her lowest forms, is alive with beauty and 
meaning, if the artist but knows how to evoke them. Bier- 
stadt’s “‘ Sunlight and Shadow,” in the New York Academy of 
Design, this year, is remarkable for its poetical treatment and 
sterling qualities of execution. We quote these examples of 
what we mean by the promise of art here, in contrast with its 
general forbidding literalness, because they occurred first to 
our memory. Space does not permit us to give others. 

Art stimulates taste, taste reacts upon art, so that one 
rises or falls with the other. An elevated, exacting taste is 
a true friend of art. But it is of slow growth, especially in 
America, which has no standard of appeal in the past, and 
must create or borrow examples of excellence. Sympathy 
and appreciation are the solar light of art. But neither can 
exist unless the public informs itself of the right meaning and 
purposes of art, creating for itself an independent standard 
of criticism, based upon a catholic taste for what is true and 
beautiful. We need means of comparison, not simply of one 
sort of art with its fellow, but of one school with another. If 
we confine ourselves within our own national proclivities, con- 
demning all foreign influences or examples, we repeat the 
error of the Eastern races in their isolated civilizations. Much 
of American art criticism is sheer intellectual emasculation. 
It is apt to be either selfishly interested, or personally amiable. 
The critic who gravely puts, as we have lately read, any Ameri- 
can artist on a level with Titian or Turner in the higher as- 
pects of art, injures his friend, and wrongs those great names. 
The painter of the “‘ Venus” of the Athenzum compared with 
the “ Venus” of the Tribune! “ Moses” with ‘“ Peter Mar- 
tyr’! “The Flight into Egypt” with ‘“ Polyphemus”’! the 
portrait of Collector Barney with the “ Unknown” of the 
Pitti! Criticism of this character confuses stay-at-home folk, 
for they have not the opportunity to detect its absurdity. 
Genius, too, loses its proper significance, if little or eccentric 
things are confounded with great, while the American stand- 
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ard of greatness is made ridiculous abroad. Worse than this 
is the too common practice of obtaining an ephemeral noto- 
riety through interested or uninformed writers. The majority 
can never comprehend the exact importance to be attached to 
the common criticisms of the press, because they must be but 
superficially acquainted with the subjects themselves, and not 
at all with the personal promptings of the writers. Neither 
are they familiar enough with the art of composition always 
to detect the nothingness of the sonorous phrases with which 
such critics seek to cover up their incapacity. We have been 
asked by a writer of this calibre the technical meaning of cer- 
tain words which he had been accustomed to use at hazard, 
expressing a hope that in his next critique on art-matters he 
should use them in their proper connection. These blind 
leaders of the blind are the pest of our progress. Their voca- 
tion leaves them as fast as the public learns to discriminate. 
Soon, let. us hope, there will be no cause for the hesitation 
once expressed to us by a lover of the old masters, as well as 
the new, about bringing to this country a Titian, from fear of 
being made unhappy by the ridicule and scepticism the picture 
would have to encounter. 

We freely confess a predilection for the old masters of Italy, 
for the same reason that Dante or Shakespeare gives a higher 
satisfaction than our modern poets. We repeat, that appre- 
ciation of them is derived from a higher degree of cultivation 
than that which is demanded by landscape or genre art. The 
loftier the theme, the greater must be the effort of the artist 
to render it, and of the spectator to comprehend it. Hence, 
while failure in degree is less blameworthy than in lower art, 
success is infinitely more precious. Nature is indeed unspeak- 
ably lovely or wonderful in all her works, and the skill that 
faithfully transfers to canvas the very least of them deserves 
our praise. But of how much greater account is that art 
which, rising above the mere material expression of things, 
infuses the breath of life into its forms, and gives us glimpses 
of living souls! It is comparatively easy to copy from Nature’s 
book the lessons she has set so plainly, that he who opens his 
eyes must see them ; but high art incarnates human faculties 
and feelings, and so is inventive and creative. In some sense, 
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art is more than nature; for, while the one is a material 
organization given to our use and benefit, the other is the 
product of God’s spiritual gift to him whom he made to rule 
over the earth. Nature is inferior and subject to art, just as 
the material is subordinate to the objects fashioned out of it. 
In our remarks upon the old masters, we refer to their 
predominant characteristics, aware that exceptions exist, as 
in modern art examples are found of the motives and aspira- 
tions which constitute the superiority of its predecessor. The 
taste which delights in our American school is to be encour- 
aged as an incentive to more faithful work and loftier ambition 
in our artists. But it should likewise be prompted to see the 
true and beautiful from other points of view. Every such 
expansion of mind is an exceeding great gain. Each new joy 
is a fresh development of life. When, therefore, a man of 


persuasive eloquence, like Henry Ward Beecher, misapplies ' 


history and excites groundless prejudice against forms of art 
new to himself, it is due to the public to correct his state- 
ments. If our people were familiar with the art and history 
of the period he attacks, it would be superfluous to recall 
them in defence of artists like Giotto, Fra Angelico, Michel 
Angelo, and their compeers. In his lecture before the Sons 
of New England, December 21, 1860, Mr. Beecher says : — 


“T doubt if in Cromwell’s day there was a picture on the globe that 
had in it anything for the common people. The world’s victories had 
all been kings’ victories, warriors’ victories. Art was busy crowning 
monarchs, robing priests, or giving to the passions a garment of light 
in which to walk forth for mischief. Will any man point me to the 
picture, of the wonderful number that Raphael painted or designed, that 
had in it a sympathy for the common people? They are all hierarchic 
or monarchic. But Michel Angelo was at heart a republican. He 
loved the people’s liberty and hated oppression. Yet what single work 
records these sentiments? The gentle Correggio filled church, con- 
vent, and cathedral dome with wondrous riches of graceful forms. But 
common life found no signs of love, no help, no champion in him. 
The Venetian school, illustrious and marvellous, has left in art few 
signs of liberty, and yet where might we expect some recognition of 
the simple dignity of human life, if not in this republic? But her 
rich men had artists, her priests had artists, her common people had 
nong. 
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“Tn all the Italian schools, not a picture had ever probably been 
painted that carried a welcome to the common people. To be sure, 
there were angels endless, and Madonnas and Holy Families without 
number; there were monkish legends turned into color. Then there 
were heathen divinities enough to bring back the court of Olympia, 
and put Jupiter again in place of Jehovah. But in this immense 
fertility, —in this prodigious wealth of pictures, statues, canvas, and 
fresco, — I know of nothing that served the common people. In art, 
as in literature, government, government, GOVERNMENT, was all, and 
people nothing! I know not that the Romanic world of art ever 
produced a democratic picture.” 


This is a sample of that professional and national cant by 
which the prejudices of the sect or people are fostered at the 
expense of charity and truth. We understand this declama- 
tion to mean, that before the seventeenth century there was 
no art the common people cared for; that up to that period, 
as he states elsewhere on the same occasion, art was “ silently 
fascinating and poisoning the soul through its most potent 
faculty, the imagination,” and that it was wholly an instru- 
ment of pride, superstition, and oppression on the part of the 
rulers, lay and clerical. At the same time, he asserts his 
predilection for the Germanic schools, because their pictures 
teem “ with natural objects, with birds and cattle, with hus- 
bandry, with domestic scenes and interiors.” We make no 
issue with those whose tastes prefer a boor’s pipe or gin-flagon 
to a martyr’s palm or saint’s nimbus, a Flemish villager’s 
carousal to an Italian tournament, a kitchen scrub to a Ma- 
donna, the ditch and dike to the valley or°mountain. Such 
taste is as free to enjoy after its kind as any other. But it is 
not free to condemn on unsound premises, and to jumble his- 
torical truth and personal liking into a medley of falsity and 
injustice. 

It is quite true that the Italians never did have that taste in 
art which seems to make Mr. Beecher’s highest zsthetic enjoy- 
ment. Neither did the Greeks. They preferred the more 
dignified, heroic, refined, and ideal aspects of humanity. As 
he rightly observes, ‘‘ Art is a language,” and in their conver- 
sations they took more satisfaction in the poetical and imagi- 
native, than in the familiar and common. Teniers vs. Ra- 
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phael, — the sabot-footed, beer-swilling boor to the angels that 
Abraham entertained. 

Besides, democratic institutions had the upper hand in Italy, 
especially in Tuscany, at the epoch which Mr. Beecher de- 
nounces. Art decayed as soon as its patronage fell into aris- 
tocratic keeping. To be a noble in Florence in the days of the 
Giotteschi was as uncomfortable as to be a Secessionist at the 
North now. The art of Italy, from its revival in the twelfth 
century to its prime in the sixteenth, was emphatically the 
offspring of the feeling and taste of all classes of the people. 
They created the demand for it, and paid for it most liberally 
out of their profits in trade. Giotto’s Campanile, the shrine 
of Or San Michele, Ghiberti’s “ Gates of Paradise,” and miles 
of large-hearted frescos, all came from the people. They 
carried Cimabue’s noble picture in triumph to its final resting- 
place, — Duccio’s, too, with songs and music and banners ; they 
crowded to the opening of the Carmine chapel to see Masac- 
cio’s work, and took as lively and intelligent an interest in 
the rivalry between Leonardo’s and Michel Angelo’s cartoons, 
as we now do in the question of iron-clad ships. We ask Mr. 
Beecher to point out a single great work of one of the great 
masters which he anathematizes, which is, as he asserts of 
the entire art of this period, “ the minion of monarchy, the 
servant of corrupted religion, or the mistress of lust.” Prot- 
estants and Catholics, who are privileged to see the works of 
Fra Angelico and his school, have but one opinion of their pu- 
rity and spirituality. Do not the Scriptures of Raphael in the 
Vatican furnish the very designs used by Protestants to illus- 
trate their Bibles and religious works? Do we not daily recog- 
nize Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, and their contemporaries, in mani- 
fold ways, in our illustrated books? Do not the walls of the 
Campo Santo at Pisa tell the entire story of revealed religion, 
from the creation to the crucifixion? Have not Orgagna, 
Martini, Gozzoli, and a hundred others, scattered far and wide 
throughout Italy, in church, chapel, council-hall, and private 
dwelling, on the streets and by the road-side, the Scriptural 
story of the fall and redemption? Are these nothing to the 
commor people? Does the identical religious fact or dogma, 
which is *“* poison” to the soul if put into a pictorial form 
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before printing was invented, become a means of grace, in 
the shape of a tract or sermon, in the year 1860% Was it 
“nothing ”’ that the hope of immortality, the lessons of faith, 
the fear of hell, and the bliss of heaven, were brought vividly 
home to the feelings of an imaginative, demonstrative people, 
in a more efficacious way than by the Puritan machinery of 
lectures and colporteurs? Their taste demanded instruction 
and entertainment in this way, and it continues to do so to this 
day. They find refreshment and sympathy in the pictured 
and sculptured representations of maternal and filial love and 
sacrifice, in the pure sentiments and holy aspirations and 
self-denials set forth in those sacred pictures at which Mr. 
Beecher sneers. They touch their hearts, and we have had 
occasion to know that they are quite as potent an influence for 
good as are the spoken appeals of Puritan preachers. Italian 
artists of the best periods, with but few exceptions, sprang 
from the people, were trained among them, were democratic 
in principle ; but they also had elevated tastes and aims, and 
much devout feeling, and they embodied in their works that 
which the people, apart from and independent of the govern- 
ment, most desired. Emphatically we pronounce their art to 
have been the art of the common people. It is a cause of 
thankfulness that the Italian schools kept alive the highest 
instincts of art, elevating its mission above the sordid, sensual, 
common, or material aspects of humanity. Not that we value 
the motives which inspire the better efforts of the Northern 
schools the less, for each is excellent and enjoyable in its 
way, but because we believe, the higher the motive, the more 
it elevates the taste. Italian art was chiefly devoted to re- 
ligion. Mr. Beecher says ‘“‘ every altar-piece was a golden lie, 
every carved statue beckoned the superstitious soul to some 
pernicious error.’ Surely it is not uncharitable to retort, that 
every word which he has uttered in this connection is a “ per- 
nicious error”; for altar-piece, statue, and truth alike refute 
his statement. We censure that Oriental egotism which holds 
all but the flowery land to be only as the dust of the earth. 
How much better is it in one of us, with the means of informa- 
tion almost at our door, to pass such wholesale condemnation, 
unjustified by any adequate study? If there be no element or 
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phase of humanity wholly good, so there is none wholly bad. 
We have had a long experience in the study of altar-pieces and 
sacred sculpture, and, although not a Roman Catholic, have 
discovered in them quite as much Scriptural truth, as pure 
motive, as exciting incentive to holiness, and as convincing 
arguments for a spiritual life, as we have found in the prolific 
productions of tract societies, and the average quality of Prot- 
estant discourses. Let us be just even to the “scarlet lady.” 
There is no gain to humanity in falsifying the record of his- 
tory. The Bible is as much the common inspiration of Catholic 
religious art, as it is the basis of Protestant religious literature ; 
and wherever art borrowed its motives from the traditions of 
the Church, the men and women it glorified were those who 
have honored humanity by self-denying lives and unflinching 
martyrdoms,— men and women whose counterparts in good 
deeds we Protestants find in the Howards, Frys, and Nightin- 
gales of to-day. Because the esthetic Italian chooses to per- 
petuate the memories of his martyrs and saints in stained glass, 
stainless marble, and luminous canvas, is a preacher of the 
Gospel common to all Christians, though he be of a different 
temperament and ritual, authorized to assert, that “‘ every win- 
dow suborned the sun, and sent history to bear on a painted 
lie or a legendary superstition ” ? 

But “legendary superstition’ did not monopolize Italian 
art. The pre-Raphaelite period affords some of the purest 
examples of certain qualities of landscape-art which we know. 
Correggio and Titian, later, are as truly great in that as in 
other departments. In every instance it is secondary, as it 
should be, to higher motives, but none the less informed with 
its true spirit. There is also in early Italian art much spirited 
and affectionate treatment of animal life, always subservient, 
indeed, to some loftier purpose. The people indulged them- 
selves in pictures to an extent which we Northern utilitarians 
would consider as luxurious extravagance. But they loved 
allegories, poetical fancies, historical pieces, rich and animated 
spectacles, — they do now, — and they largely patronized that 
art that gratified their taste. This was “ the life of the com- 
mon people.” Fierce and turbulent democrats they were, 
most of them, though Mr. Beecher will have it that their art 
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was the “ minion of monarchy,” and that the Italian citizen 


has ‘‘ no thanks to render to the art of the past.” He does, 
however, render homage to it, and prizes its remains as a glo- 
rious memorial of his ancient liberties. When Mr. Beecher 
says of it, “I know of nothing that served the common peo- 
ple,” he could not have been aware that the most remarkable 
historical painting of the new kingdom of Italy, Ussi’s ‘* Ex- 
pulsion of the Duke of Athens from Florence ” by the people 
in A. D. 1342, is but a new version of a fresco of that time by 
Giottino, representing the same scene, with the addition that 
the people are represented as acknowledging their victory 
as due to Divine aid,—a sentiment, we trust, as creditable 
to them in his eyes as was the thanksgiving of our Puri- 
tan fathers upon their victories over the Indian Philip and 
George III. 

It is an artistic anachronism which several of our critics 
have fallen into, upon a superficial glance at the few and 
minor specimens of the old masters to be seen in this country, 
to consider their works as comparable only to the efforts of 
children in their first lessons in writing. What! the designs 
of a Giotto, Orgagna, Fra Angelico, or a Luca Signorelli of no 
more beauty or value than the pot-hooks of a six-year old 
girl! By parity of reasoning, the architect who designed the 
best of our new meeting-houses ought to have displayed aston- 
ishing genius in comparison with the designers of the Loggia 
and Campanile at Florence. Six centuries have but served to 
stamp the Florentine monuments as marvels of beauty and 
skill, original and lofty conceptions, in harmony with their 
purposes and burning with intellectual life. Certain works of 
man are a perpetual joy, — the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever, — because they are a revelation from the unseen, and an 
assertion of the eternal supremacy of spirit over matter. 
Genius creates, talent constructs. The power of the one is in- 
stinctive, a gift from above; of the other, receptive, accumu- 
lating by example and training. Hence genius alone gives 
birth to great, new, or noble work; while simple talent, how- 
ever clever in execution, often fails from want of intuitive 
discernment and original thought. 

In viewing art new to him, one should not abandon him- 
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self to first impressions without investigating their soundness. 
If he does so too hastily, he often finds upon further expe- 
rience that his wisdom was foolishness. Art may seem ob- 
scure or unintelligible, and the fault lie not in it, but in us. 
We can comprehend no work until we have raised ourselves 
to the level of the author’s meaning and feeling. All partial 
or one-sided comprehension is a mutual loss. Yet the best 
beginning of any intercourse is frank expression ; for the basis 
of misconception being exposed, an understanding is more 
than half accomplished. We sympathize with the visitor who 
said before us, of some early Italian paintings, “‘I should as 
soon think of enjoying bad health or bruises as them,” be- 
cause it needs a few hints only entirely to change the point of 
view. There is, indeed, a wide gulf between the extremes of 
cultivation and sympathy, and stolid apathy or ignorance. 
Each can be sincere and genuine. The visitor who exclaimed 
on seeing for the first time gold-background pictures, as she 
passed from one room into another, ‘* More of these ridiculous 
Chinese paintings!’’ was as much a representative of one class 
of critics among us,— such an exclamation would not have 
occurred in Europe out of England, — as the person whom we 
saw seated, moved to tears, before one of the very works thus 
contemptuously condemned, was a representative of another. 
The rough, uncultivated class is a more hopeful one to cul- 
tivate to higher perceptions in art than that which looks upon 
the work of the hands that designed the ‘ Spina” Church at 
Pisa, adorned the Cathedral of Orvieto, or wrote Bible-stories 
in fresco at Assisi, covering the walls of its Duomo with spir- 
itual allegory, as but the scrawls of children in comparison 
with the portfolio of the modern drawing-master. The latter 
class seeks results not sought by the old master. It overlooks 
the fact, that the men whose works it superciliously condemns 
have received for centuries the unanimous suffrage of the cul- 
tivated judges of all nations. There is much technical failure 
in their work. But it often serves to make more conspicuous 
their spiritual feeling and depth of earnestness. Chaucer and 
Shakespeare do not spell as we do; but do these differences 
of form between the literature of our ancestors and our own, 
prove theirs to be the scrawls and ideas of children? Why 
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should it be held different with art? Giotto was worthy in 
all respects to be the friend of Dante, and Martini of Petrarch, 
so the poets themselves tell us. Painting and poetry are but 
different phases of speech. It becomes us to throw off all 
conceit of actual superiority in intellect over our predecessors, 
and, before judging them, to inquire in what circumstances 
they differed from us, and whether what we do is as well done, 
and from as exalted inspiration, as what they did. Any other 
course puts us farther apart, and leads to wrong conclusions. 
“<1 do not believe in them” is the doctrine of conceited judg- 
ment, effectually darkening the mind to light. Some critics 
misjudge the early Italian art from choosing a wrong point of 
view. We have seen a professor of drawing go hastily up to 
one of Lorenzetti’s angels, and turn as hastily away, with the 
curt remark, “That man did not know what bones were.” 
Perhaps not. The teacher had been doing nothing else except 
trying to draw anatomically well. Lorenzetti’s imagination 
had striven to rise to the vision of ethereal beings, and to the 
symbolizing of spiritual ideas. To us his success seemed won- 
derful, which might not have been the case had he practised 
more on “bones.” The scientific knowledge of design of the 
old eclectic school exceeded that of our own. Yet, as Black- 
wood justly states, “learned” as it was ‘in all the tricks of 
composition, and declamatory in startling effect, it has in great 
measure given place to those earlier works where thought and 
deep emotion are content to be simple and truthful.’”” We are 
to enjoy both the material and spiritual aspects of art, but each 
at its relative value. It is an error to suppose there can be no 
attractiveness in painting without perfect design. Supernal 
beings can only be suggested by art, just as they are to our 
imagination. That artist is most successful in this who best 
impresses the spectator with the idea of a spiritual being, 
avoiding all intrusion of technical artifice, or display of ana- 
tomical dexterity. Fra Angelico is excelled by many a school- 
boy now in the science of design, but no artist of any age 
equals him in the spirituality of his angels and Madonnas, or 
gives more elevated types of heavenly beings. But were a 
committee of drawing-masters to report upon his scientific 
knowledge, we fear their list of defects would be as long as 
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would be the list of misspelt words taken by some modern 
grammar-master from the Faerie Queene, or the letters of 
Abélard. Give, however, to either an angel to conceive, or a 
poem to compose, and the result would plainly show the abso- 
lute difference between inherent genius and acquired knowl- 
edge. What should we think of one who could find no love- 
liness in a sunset because unable to analyze its colors, and get 
the exact proportions of the orange, violet, gold, or emerald 
hues which form its glory? Yet of such a disposition are those 
who approach art solely through science. Art is an occult 
power. Ifthe eye is trained to see only a bush, it sees nothing 
more; but if the inner vision is opened, he sees, with Moses, 
the angel of the Lord “in a flame of fire out of the midst of 
a bush.” 

There is another obstacle beside the want of imagination 
to prevent enjoyment of art. None find joy in natural scenery 
whose minds are captious or irritable. Both art and nature 
demand a receptive mood. Heart and mind should overflow 
towards them, with the desire of Christ’s little children to 
know about the kingdom of heaven. The conceit of pseudo- 
amateurship spoils much pleasure from its want of faith. The 
fear of being deceived, and the vanity of affected knowledge, 
are stumbling-blocks to progress in any direction. In art 
they often look ludicrous or stupid. The word “ original” 
is a strange mystery to many. They attach to the word vague 
ideas of super-excellence. We have heard a critic of this 
sort pronounce the very pictures in a gallery, about which 
there might be discussion, perfectly genuine, and those of 
which, from their very character and material, there could 
not be the slightest doubt, fabrications. Although wholly 
ignorant of that form of art, he thought it incumbent upon 
him to pronounce judgment upon it. A distaste for foreign 
art on first view is to be expected. And with us, beside the 
antagonisms of novelty and strangeness, it has to encounter 
professional opposition as unwise as it is ungenerous. One 
of our journals, much given to art criticism, calls the Jarves 
Collection of Paintings a “mass of antique rubbish.” An- 
other asserts that these works are so much beneath the pro- 
ductions of comparatively obscure living painters in color, 
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drawing, conception, as to be unworthy of a position beside 
them.” If the coloring of Giorgione, Bellini, or Rubens, the 
conceptions of Sano di Pietro, Gentile di Fabriano, or Benozzo 
Gozzoli, the drawing of Luca Signorelli, Bazzi, Leonardo, or 
Domenichino, are unworthy to be named beside even the 
works of obscure American artists, of what rank are our rec- 
ognized men, like Church, Inness, Hunt, Kensett, Leutze, 
Thompson, and their compeers? Or is the ratio of genius in 
America in proportion to its obscurity, and have we all the 
while been honoring the wrong artists? The people are not 
long misled by such unfounded assertions. Art has not yet 
risen in America to the level of genius. Any exaggeration 
of the present at the expense of the past is mischievous in 
many ways. American art has special need of the competitive 
and stimulating influences of other schools. Much of its recent 
progress is owing to its being forced into a comparison with the 
English, French, and German schools by periodical exhibitions 
of their works. The true artist delights in every fresh means 
of artistic comparison and knowledge. An enlightened public 
taste is his best friend, and sound criticism the ordeal he most 
covets. Any shrinking from or jealous abuse of what helps to 
form them is felt by him to be mean and unworthy. A patriot 
welcomes the infusion into our younger blood of the riper in- 
tellectuality of older civilization, because it raises our standard 
of excellence, and supplies means of more rapid progress. For 
each new nation to begin to create afresh every institution, 
art, or science, out of conceit of its original talents, would be 
as foolish as for every man to refuse to profit by his neigh- 
bor’s or his progenitor’s learning or skill. Much of the pro- 
gress of any nationality lies in its power of assimilation. 
Let us therefore welcome foreign art as we welcome foreign 
science or toil, for its tendency is to create and exalt taste. 
It remains to our artists to satisfy it by proving their ability 
to compete with foreign schools with all the advantages of a 
chosen field and national sympathy. 

‘‘Indian Summer ”’ is familiar to our readers, as one of the 
latest types of the American landscape school. The spirit of 
the composition is wildly picturesque, savage even ; in details, 
much truth of form, and considerable mechanical dexterity ; 
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in color, dry, spotty, and harsh, with no subtilty or softness ; 
as a whole, scenic and startling, lacking repose, and bewilder- 
ing from want of purpose or soul. Salvator Rosa knew far less 
of tree and rock forms than does Ginoux, but the old master 
rivets us to his wild scenery by the potent spell of imagination 
and feeling. We overlook his technical short-coming in our 
sympathy with his motive, which, weird or natural, comes di- 
rectly home to us at first glance. The modern master gives 
us ample details of earth, water, and vegetation, but written 
all over with “No admittance ”’ for the spirit of man. Big- 
ness amounts to a passion in our art. A landscape no larger 
than the hand, if infused with the right spirit of nature and 
man, is far more effective than acres of what a friend wittily 
calls “full-length landscapes.” Giotto’s O has more soul, — 
his few simple lines on the walls of the Bargello at Florence, 
bringing to our eyes the youthful Dante, have more of real 
genius in them, — than the “ Heart of the Andes.” The dis- 
tance between the two is that of Hamlet from one of Sheri- 
dan’s heroes. It is unfortunate for the progress of art here 
that our artists seldom venture into its higher walks. Until 
they do, there can be no real grounds of competitive compari- 
son between them and the old masters. 

The chief power of these old masters lies in their suggestive- 
ness, and the firm hold they take of the imagination and the 
sympathies. We know of pictures in the collection before re- 
ferred to that have changed the entire tone of feeling in people ; 
that have awakened new emotions, ideas, and ambitions; that 
have consoled the bereaved, have subdued levity and scoffing, 
awakened fancy and imagination, and aroused the intellectual 
and sympathetic faculties to new issues in life. We have seen 
the earnest gratitude of young and old for their presence, be- 
cause they took them out of the homely and realistic life of 
New England into an atmosphere of elevated thought and 
spiritual repose. Merchants, filled with the spirit of trade, 
have confessed that among them they forgot business, even 
Secession. Others, slower in their perceptions, but sound in 
their sympathies, have said,.‘‘ They touch us, — we must find 
out what they have to say.” Hearts rebellious to the world’s 
discipline have told us that they had come to rejoice in their 
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presence, because they made them feel better, morally and 
spiritually. Art that has this occult power is not to be 
lightly cast aside, though many may see in it only the curi- 
ous, archaic, or ludicrous. Sceptics are prone to sneer where 
believers pray. But which of the two leaves the temple jus- 
tified ? On two persons visiting the same picture, the effect 
has been exactly opposite. The heart of one was moved toa 
sort of spiritual ecstasy; the other viewed the emotion with 
pitying contempt, stubbornly denying there was any merit 
whatever in the school of Giotto, or that it had any special 
religious feeling. The heavens were opened, and angels as- 
cended and descended in the eyes of the believer; the sceptic 
saw only incorrect anatomy, and attempts at composition infe- 
rior to the Chinese. 

Did our space permit, we should gladly indulge in an analy- 
sis of these old masters, demonstrating their intense relig- 
ious idealism, showing why they win our love and respect, and 
what is the character of those intellectual qualities in which 
they rank above our American school. Sincere, earnest, and 
faithful in work, inspired by elevated ideas, and moved by 
deep emotion, they deserve patient and loving consideration. 
We may then follow their marvellous progress to their culmi- 
nation of genius in such artists as Signorelli, Ghirlandajo, 
Bazzi, Leonardo, Raphael, and Michel Angelo, not to copy or 
imitate them, for their art was of and for their times, but to 
understand its principles of growth, taste, and composition, 
which are true for all times. Happily the study and apprecia- 
tion of the old masters in literature and art are extending 
among us, and in the degree of their cultivation our taste 
improves, the standard of criticism is raised, and the capacity 
of zsthetic enjoyment is increased. We are sanguine enough 
to believe that American taste will speedily enjoy them as they 
are enjoyed in the Old World, where their virtues have out- 
lived time and approved their claim to immortality. 
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Art. V.—“COPPET ET WEIMAR.”—MADAME DE STAEL. 


Coppet et Weimar. Madame de Staél et la Grande Duchesse Louise. 
Par Auteur des Souvenirs de Madame Récamier. Paris. 1862. 


A STANDARD biography of Madame de Staél is yet to be 
written. Her own account of her political career in Les Diz 
Années d’ Exil, and what she has revealed of her inner life 
in Corinne, are in some respects more satisfactory than any 
memoir heretofore published. 

Chateaubriand, Sainte Beuve, Benjamin Constant, Goethe, 
and indeed almost.all her literary contemporaries, have re- 
corded their impressions of her; but though these records are 
of value in forming an estimate of her character, they cannot 
meet the want of a connected and able biography. The me- 
moir most widely known, and regarded as the best authority, 
is by Madame Necker de Saussure, and is affixed to the com- 
plete edition of Madame de Staél’s writings. But this sketch 
is simply what the French style wn éloge. Madame de 
Saussure herself disclaimed all idea of writing a biography. 
The niece of Monsieur Necker, with whom she was on terms 
of the closest intimacy, the friend and correspondent of Mad- 
ame de Staél, she had ample materials at her command for the 
compilation of a complete, authentic, and highly interesting 
work. It is much to be regretted that she made so little use , 
of her large advantages. Her sketch provokes curiosity with- 
out satisfying it. She passes over in silence, or with cursory 
mention, those episodes in Madame de Staél’s life in which the 
world is most interested. In place of explanations and details, 
she strives to content the reader with tedious criticisms of the 
writings, and enthusiastic eulogiums on the character, of her 
relative. 

Madame de Staél et la Grande Duchesse Louise, by Madame 
Lenormant, supplies in part some of Madame de Saussure’s 
deficiencies. Though, like her predecessor, not professing to 
write a biography, she corrects misstatements in regard to 
Madame de Staél’s political career, contributes some new facts 
in relation to her private life, and by inference, as well as 
by direct praise, gives a favorable view of her character. The 
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book abounds in pleasant and piquant anecdotes of the dis- 
tinguished circle of which Madame de Staél was the centre, 
and is especially valuable as containing the first published 
series of her letters. In deference to her wishes, Madame 
de Stael’s executors have heretofore withheld her private cor- 
respondence. It is true that a few of her letters are to be 
found in the memoirs of her contemporaries. Chateaubriand 
published several in his Autobiography; so also did Mad- 
ame Lenormant in her Souvenirs of Madame Récamier; but 
no attempt has been made to collect and issue them in a 
volume by themselves. It was only from the conviction that 
the letters in possession of Madame Lenormant would be in- 
strumental in refuting some erroneous statements in relation 
to Madame de Staél, and also in increasing the esteem en- 
tertained for her, that her executors consented to their ap- 
pearance. 

The originals of the letters addressed to the Grand-duchess 
Louise are still carefully preserved among the archives of Wei- 
mar. When the present Duke, a grandson of the Duchess, 
visited Paris, in 1845, he sought an introduction to Madame 
Récamier, and promised her a copy of her friend’s letters to 
the Duchess. Upon his return to Weimar he had them copied 
under his own supervision, and sent to her, with a complimen- 
tary letter. These letters were bequeathed by Madame Réca- 
mier to her niece, Madame Lenormant. 

It was at Weimar, in December, 1803, that the friendship 
out of which this correspondence grew was first formed. The 
wife of Karl August, the friend and patron of Goethe and 
Schiller, Louise was herself a remarkable person. Lewes 
says of her: “She was one of those rare beings who 
through circumstances the most trying, as well as through the 
ordinary details of life, manifest a noble character.” The 
Duchess is famous in history for her personal courage. After 
the battle of Jena, when the French troops were pillaging 
Weimar, and the houses close to the ducal palace were in 
flames, she calmly awaited Napoleon at the top of the grand 
stairway. ‘‘ Who are you, Madam?” he asked; she told him. 
‘‘] pity you, then, for I shall crush your husband,” was his re- 
ply. ‘That is a woman whom our two hundred cannon have 
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not frightened,” he said, after another interview with her; 
and he repeatedly taunted the Duke with the fact, that he had 
spared him solely out of respect to his Duchess. 

Madame de Staél was at Coppet when the news of the sack- 
ing of Weimar reached her. ‘ Your conduct in passing events 
has become historical,’’ she wrote in a letter to the Duchess, 
expressive of her esteem and admiration. 

This correspondence would be more interesting if it in- 
cluded some of Louise’s own letters. Madame de Staél’s are 
generally formal. She never forgot for a moment that she 
was addressing royalty. The editor calls attention to the fact 
that no allusion is.made to the Dowager Duchess Amelia in 
these letters. As Amelia occupied an important position at 
the Weimar court, and Madame de Staél constantly sends 
her respects to other friends, this omission is the more marked. 
To account for this neglect, Madame Lenormant gives us the 
choice of two reasons, — either that Madame de Staél did not 
like the Dowager, or that Louise did not. The latter seems 
the most probable. Lewes, in his Life of Goethe, describing 
Madame de Staél’s sojourn at Weimar, says that the Dowager 
was enchanted with her, and it seems impossible that she could 
have disliked so warm-hearted and cordial a person. The 
mother and daughter-in-law were very different. Amelia was 
informal, impulsive, and fond of pleasure and gayety, while 
Louise is described as “‘ being of a cold temperament, somewhat 
rigid in her enforcement of etiquette, and wearing to the last 
the old costume which had been the fashion in her youth.” 
But if reserved in her manners, the Duchess was constant in 
her affections; and the friendship between her and Madame 
de Staél only terminated with the death of the latter. 

It was during this visit to Weimar that Madame de Stael 
first met Goethe and Schiller. The impression she made upon 
the poets, though lively, was not so favorable as that upon the 
court. Schiller was shy of her. 


“The Devil has sent here a French she-philosopher,” he wrote to 
Korner, “ who is of all living creatures I ever met the most vivacious, 
the most inclined to argue, the most ready with words. But she is also 
the most cultivated, the most spirituelle of women, and if she were not 
really interesting I would not disturb myself about her. 
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“You can, however, imagine how such an apparition and such a wit, 
who is at the head of French culture (which is entirely opposed to 
ours), and who comes suddenly upon us from the abyss of another 
world, must contrast with the German nature; and how much she 
differs from me. She frightens away all my poetry, and I am at a 
loss for words. I see her often, and, furthermore, as I cannot express 
myself readily in French, I really pass terrible hours. One is obliged, 
however, to esteem and honor highly this woman, for her beautiful 


intelligence, and for her spirit, which is broad and liberal on many 
sides.” — p. 37. 


Goethe was at Jena when Madame de Staél arrived at Wei- 
mar. Though he sent her an invitation to visit him at his 
own house, promising a cordial welcome, he resisted all 
entreaties to come to Weimar till a message from the Duke 
summoned him. But he was cold and formal to her,—as he 
was to all to whom he was not specially attracted,— and only 
at intervals brilliant and talkative. Madame de Staél said of 
him: “ When I saw Goethe, he had no longer that winning 
ardor which inspired. him in Werther; but the heat of his 
thoughts sufficed to excite him. One might say that life had 
no longer power to move him. He portrays it only as an 
artist, and attaches more value to the pictures he paints than 
the emotions which he feels. Time has converted him into 
a spectator.” 

Of Schiller she spoke more warmly. But it is evident that 
she liked both the friends better than they liked her. Lewes 
states that they were delighted when she left Weimar after a 
visit of three months. De Quincey, accounting for this non- 
appreciation, says that Baron William von Humboldt attributed 
it to the fact that neither Goethe nor Schiller was familiar 
with “the fluencies of oral French,’ and supposed ‘“ that 
mere spite at the trouble they found in limping after the lady, 
so as to catch one thought that she uttered, had been the true 
cause of their unfavorable sentence upon her.” * 

From Weimar Madame de Staél went to Berlin, where she 
met Augustus Schlegel, who was afterward domesticated in 
her family for eight years, as tutor to her sons. Constant 
association with a man of Schlegel’s learning and taste must 
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have been a source of enjoyment, and have somewhat sweet- 
ened the bitterness of exile. According to Madame Lenor- 
mant there were, however, drawbacks to this pleasure. Schle- 
gel had his weaknesses. He was vain and irritable, and it 
required all the tact of Madame de Staél to avoid wounding 
his self-love. He spoke to her in private with the utmost def- 
erence, but he was so fearful that his position in her household 
might be considered subordinate, that he constantly addressed 
her in the presence of strangers as ‘“‘ Chére amie.” This want 
of taste annoyed Madame de Staél excessively, but she never 
allowed him to perceive her chagrin. Schlegel accompanied 
her in that tour through Italy of which Corinne was the 
fruit. Madame Lenormant thus describes his influence : — 


“ Schlegel was a precious guide in Italy. He had studied thoroughly 
the arts, and loved and appreciated them. He succeeded in inter- 
esting Madame de Staél in them by ingenious comparisons between 
the beauties of plastic art and the chef-d’wuvres of literature. She 
was one of those who learn to enjoy art by means of reasoning, 
analogy, and reflection, but who do not feel at first sight a rapid and 
instinctive emotion.” 


The most curious and interesting of all the letters in Mad- 
ame Lenormant’s collection is one of Schlegel’s, which has 
never before been edited. It was found among Madame de 
Staél’s correspondence, and is addressed to Matthieu, Duke of 
Montmorency, a zealous Romanist. As it is too long to be 
given in full, we make a few extracts. 


“T owe much to literary occupations, which I have regarded for a 
long time as my natural vocation. At an early hour these pursuits 
have turned me from vulgar pleasures ; they have made me less eager 
after worldly interests, by opening to me sources of enjoyment which 
are innocent, and independent of fortune.” — p. 195. 


“T respect infinitely the works of Madame Guyon. They are a 
living well-spring of love and faith. I read many extracts of hers last 
winter, and I have several of her writings. But it must be borne in 
mind, in reading them, as in reading everything else, that it is neces- 
sary to hold to the spirit, and not to the letter. What is essential and 
difficult in the works of Madame Guyon is, not to stamp her words on 
the memory, but to apply to one’s self the experiences that she commu- 
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nicates ; to turn the soul towards God; to unite one’s self with him, and 
to hear his voice in the silence of contemplation.” — p. 201. 

“T have taken no decided resolution in respect to my old project of 
returning into the bosom of the Church. In the mean while, I have 
such strong and reiterated calls that I almost reproach myself with 
purely worldly motives for resisting them. Some geniuses, who have 
devoted themselves, by their poems and works of art, to the glorification 
of the Church, first made me perceive the divine splendor of this ma- 
jestic edifice. A young person whom I cherished with all my soul has 
been through her obsequies received into the bosom of this Church, to 
which she did not belong during her life. In grief for her loss, the 
most heart-rending that I have ever felt, I have found the first consola- 
tion in Catholic temples. In prostrating myself before the chapel of 
‘Notre Dame des Ermites, where so many poor pilgrims seek refuge, 
I have felt distinctly an inward voice which called me to her. My 
‘brother and several honored friends have cleared the way, and I shall 
unite myself to them more closely in following their example. In fact, 
I cannot witness any ceremony, nor enter even into temples sacred to 
this worship, without being touched with this religious Magianism, as a 
profound writer calls it. I am very far from confounding exterior wor- 
ship with that of the soul, of which it is the type; but I consider the 
first as a powerful means of exerting those holy inclinations which the 
inward worship requires. ‘The interior of a sacred place is the best 
barrier between us and earthly passions. ‘The bended knee is the em- 
blem of humility and of contrition, but it contributes also to create in 
us these sentiments. The holy water with which we sprinkle ourselves 
cannot, by its own virtue, purify us, but it recalls to us our stains, and 
the sign of the cross, so to speak, is the visible compass of our salva- 
tion.” — pp. 197, 198. 


Augustus Schlegel never joined the Romish Church; still 
this letter proves without a doubt that he had, at one time at 
least, a strong bias in that direction. 

Madame de Staél’s expostulatory letter to the First Consul 
is also published here at length for the first time. 

“ October, 1803. 

“T was living quietly at Maffliers, under the assurance that you were 
pleased to give me that I might remain there, when I was told of the 
arrival of the officers to take me away with my two children. Citizen 
Consul, I cannot believe it! you would be treating me cruelly. I 
should have a page in your history. You would break the heart of my 
venerable father, who would, I am sure, notwithstanding his age, seek 
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you to demand what crime I had committed, what crime his family 
had committed, to merit so barbarous a treatment. If you wish me to 
leave France, give me a passport for Germany, and the privilege of 
eight days at Paris, to procure the necessary funds, and to see a physi- 
cian for my daughter, six years old, whom the journey has fatigued. 
In any other country such a request would not be refused. Citizen 
Consul, the persecution of a woman and two children is not worthy of 
you. A hero should be the protector of the weak. I beseech you 
once more, grant me a full pardon. Let me live in peace in my father’s 
house at Saint Quen. It is near enough to Paris to allow my son to 
go to the Polytechnic School when he is of the proper age, and yet so 
far off that I cannot be considered a resident. 


“T will go away in the spring, when it will be prudent to travel with 
children. 

“ Finally, Citizen Consul, reflect a moment before causing so great a 
grief to one so defenceless. A great many favors bestowed may not, 
perhaps, inspire a gratitude so true and lasting as I shall feel for an act 
of simple justice. 

“Tam with respect, Citizen Consul, your very humble and obedient 
servant, 

“ NECKER STAEL DE HOoLsTer.” 


Madame de Staél was willing to supplicate, but she was too 
honest and consistent to make concessions, and concessions 
alone could mollify her powerful enemy. Shortly after the 
coup d’état, the First Consul made an effort, through Joseph 
Bonaparte, to conciliate his feminine opponent. ‘ Why does 
not Madame de Staél,” he said, “‘ attach herself to my govern- 
ment? What does she want? The payment of her father’s 
claim? She shall have it. Permission to remain in Paris ? 
I will grant it. In short, what is it she wants?” ‘ Mon 
Dieu!” exclaimed Madame de Staél, when Joseph reported 
this to her; “ the question is not what I want, but what I 
think.” 

In Les Dix Années d’Exil she describes the anxious 
months preceding her exile, and her despair when the sen- 
tence which she had been dreading was actually passed. Her 
reply to the officer in charge, who complimented her upon her 
writings, is amusing from its petulance. ‘“ You see, sir,” she 
said, ‘“‘ the consequences of being a woman of intellect. If any 
of your family are so inclined, I beseech you to discourage 
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them.” She adds, “I tried to fortify myself by my pride, but 
I felt the arrow at my heart.” There is probably but little 
exaggeration in her constant lamentations over her exile. 
Paris was her world. ‘ Show me La Rue du Bac,” she once 
said, when begged to admire Lake Leman. She often declared 
that she would be content to live in Paris upon a hundred 
louis a year, and lodge in a fourth story. Her attachment 
seems to have been in some degree local. In 1806, when she 
visited Paris secretly, her greatest delight was to steal out at 
night to see the streets by the light of the moon. 

In her second letter to Napoleon, accompanying a copy 
of L’ Allemagne, she enters into quite an elaborate defence 
of her love for Paris, and paints the misery of her exile in 
glowing colors. Her eloquence was wasted. One word of 
published commendation from her pen would have had more 
effect than any number of letters. Napoleon showed his ap- 
preciation of the compliment of her book by the seizure and 
suppression of the whole edition. Madame de Staél was in 
despair. ‘I counted so much on the help my book would 
give in maintaining me, and now here are ten years of labor 
and study and travel almost lost.”” Madame Lenormant in- 
serts Madame de Broglie’s account of an interview at Cham- 
bery between the Emperor and Madame de Staél’s eldest son, 
Augustus, which shows Napoleon’s peculiarities in a strong 
light. 


“Where do you come from?’ asked the Emperor. 

“<¢ Sire, from Geneva.’ 

“Where is your mother ?’ 

“ «She is at Vienna, or has nearly reached that city.’ 

“¢ Ah! she is well, then; she ought to be contented; she will learn 
German. Your mother is not mischievous; she has wit, plenty of wit ; 
but she is unaccustomed to any kind of subordination.’ 

“The young man entreated that his mother might be allowed to 
come to Paris. He spoke with much warmth. 

“¢Your mother, answered the Emperor, ‘would not be six months 
in Paris before I should be obliged to send her to the Bicétre or the 
Temple ; and I should be sorry, because it would cause some excite- 
ment, and perhaps injure me a little in public opinion. 

“*So you may tell her that, as long as I live, she shall not return to 
Paris. She would do foolish things; she would receive society ; she 
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would make jokes. To all this she attaches no importance; but I 
think differently. I take everything seriously. 

“*Qnce more, why should your mother wish to put herself within 
reach of my tyranny? for you see I speak plainly. Let her go to 
Rome, Naples, Vienna, Berlin, Milan, Lyons; if she wants to publish 
libels, let her go to London. I should think of her with pleasure in 
any of these cities; but Paris, you see, is where I live myself, and I 
want none but those who love me there. If I should let her come to 
Paris, she would do absurd things; she would cause me to lose all the 
people about me; she would cause me to lose Garat. Was it not 
through her that I lost the Tribunate? She could not help talking 
politics. ' 

“<Tf your mother were at Paris, they would always be bringing me 
stories about her. Once more, Paris is where I live; I will not have 
her there.’ 

“ Upon renewed solicitations, the Emperor continued : — 

“< You are very young; if you were at my age, your judgment upon 
such matters would be better; but I like to hear a son plead the cause 
of his mother. 

“¢ Your mother has given you a very difficult commission, and you 
have acquitted yourself well. I am pleased to have had this conversa- 
tion with you; but you will obtain nothing. The king of Naples has 
petitioned me often upon the subject, but without success. If I had 
put her in prison, I would retract the sentence ; but exile, no. 

“¢ Everybody understands that to be a prisoner is a misfortune, but 
your mother cannot be unhappy when I leave her all Europe, ” — 
pp- 124, 125. 

The time came, however, when the despotic Emperor would 
have been glad to welcome to Paris the woman he had perse- 
cuted. Upon his escape from Elba, he found it an easy matter 
to conciliate Benjamin Constant, one of the most violent of his 
opponents ; and he anticipated the same success with Madame 
de Staél. He sent for her, on the plea that her presence was 
needed in Paris for the encouragement of constitutional ideas. 
She was at Coppet when she received this message. She 
refused to return. ‘ He has done without either a consti- 
tution or me for the last twelve years,” she said; “‘ and even 
now he is not much fonder of one than of the other.” 

But, much as Madame de Staél rejoiced in the downfall of 
Napoleon, she was too devoted a patriot to relish the occupa- 
tion of France by foreign troops. She was in England in 
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1814, when Paris was taken by the allies. “Why do you 
felicitate me upon an event which fills me with despair,” she 
said, when her friends congratulated her. She returned to 
Paris, but it was not the Paris for which she had been pining 
for ten long years. The sight of the foreign soldiery was a 
constant mortification ; and, before Napoleon escaped from 
Elba, she talked of going to Greece, to write there a poem 
upon Richard Coeur de Lion. This project was never accom- 
plished. After the hundred days, a trip to Italy for the ben- 
efit of M. de Rocca’s health, and negotiations relating to her 
daughter’s marriage, prevented her return to Paris. 

Madame Lenormant gives us no further information con- 
cerning M. de Rocca, the young officer whom Madame de 
Staél privately married in 1811. We simply know that she 
met him first at Geneva, where he was suffering from the 
wounds he had received in the Peninsular War. She was kind 
to him, and he fell in love with her. Madame de Saussure 
and Madame Lenormant state that she was happy in this con- 
nection. But we can hardly imagine a woman being happy in 
a marriage of which she was ashamed. Madame de Staél was 
not accustomed to concealments, and her endeavors to keep 
this connection from the knowledge of the world must have 
been a perpetual trial to one of her temperament. Not even 
to Madame Récamier, her tried and confidential friend, did 
she confide her secret. M. de Rocca’s wretched health was 
another source of anxiety. She watched over him with the 
greatest solicitude ; and he survived her one year. Chateau- 
briand, who saw Madame de Staél several times during her 


last illness, thus describes his first and last meeting with 
M. de Rocca. 


“T approached, and, when my eye grew a little accustomed to the 
darkness, I distinguished the invalid. Her cheeks were flushed with 
fever; her expression was bright; she knew me, in spite of the ob- 
scurity, and said,‘ Bon jour, my dear Francis.* I am suffering, but 
that does not prevent me loving you.’ She extended her hand, which 
I pressed and kissed. Raising my head, I perceived something on the 
opposite side of the couch, in the space between the bed and the wall, 





* Madame de Staél always adopted the English rendering of ‘“‘ Mon cher” when 
addressing Chateaubriand. 
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which rose white and meagre. It was M. de Rocca. His face was 
haggard, his cheeks were hollow, his eyes bloodshot, and his complexion 
undefinable. He was dying; and I had never seen him before, and I 
have never seen him since. He said nothing, but inclined his head as 
he passed me. I could not hear his footfall; he glided away like a 
shade. Pausing a moment at the door, the shadowy idol turned toward 
the bed, making a sign with his fingers, as though summoning Madame 
de Staél. These two spectres, looking at each other in silence, — the 
one upright and pale, the other seated, and flushed by the blood ready 
to flow down and freeze at her heart, — made me shudder.” 


Madame de Staél died in July, 1817, at the age of fifty-one. 
She had returned to Paris the preceding January, when her 
altered appearance struck her friends with dismay. But, 
though miserably weak, and only able to sleep by means of 
opiates, she was not aware of her situation. She received her 
friends as usual, and invited them to dinner, though not able 
to be present herself. Shortly before her death, she said to 
Chateaubriand: “‘ Happy or sorrowful, I have always been the 
same. I have loved God, my father, and liberty.”’ She ejac- 
ulated repeatedly, ‘‘ My father is waiting for me on the other 
shore.” In a conversation with Augustus Schlegel, she re- 
marked: “I think I know what the passage is from life to 
death, and I am sure that the goodness of God will soften it. 
Our brain is confused, and the suffering is not very acute.” 
Her anticipations were realized. She passed away quietly in 
sleep. Her death was a great blow to her friends, and Madame 
Récamier was especially inconsolable. The friendship between 
these women redounds to the honor of both. Between the 
greatest beauty and the most gifted woman of their day there 
existed the most perfect sympathy and affection. Madame de 
Staél enjoyed the successes of her lovely friend in society, and, 
though she coveted her beauty, was never jealous of her popu- 
larity. Her remark, that she would barter all her talents for 
the boon of beauty, has often been cited as a proof of her over- 
weening vanity. It proceeded more probably from a desire to 
be loved. She had seen in the universal adoration of Madame 
Récamier the power of beauty, and she longed for something 
better and sweeter than intellectual incense. No one can read 
Madame de Staél’s writings without recognizing her immense 
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capacity for loving. It is true, she sought and challenged 
homage of the intellect ; but it was only because her heart was 
restless and unsatisfied. “I will foree my daughter,” she 
says, ‘‘ to make a marriage of inclination” ; and she does not 
compliment Madame Récamier so much upon her beauty as 
upon her power of inspiring affection. “I have told you a 
thousand times,’ she writes, ‘“‘ that you are the happiest of 
human beings, and you will not believe me. I see, however, 
the impression you make. I know that it is at the same time 
magical and engaging, and such power seems to me to be the 
most sublime earthly happiness.” 

Her letters to this friend outnumber those to the Duchess, 
and are decidedly more interesting. They are confidential, 
and breathe the tenderest affection. Madame Lenormant’s 
comments and explanations, forming a sort of running biog- 
raphy in connection with the correspondence, are always pleas- 
ant. Her refutations of M. Thiers’s mistake in regard to 
Madame de Staél’s course during the hundred days are able 
and satisfactory, while her extracts from contemporary writers 
are judicious and timely. For these as well as other reasons 
Coppet et Weimar will be regarded as a valuable contribu- 
tion to literature, and must commend itself to all interested 
in the author of L’ Allemagne and Corinne. 





Art. VI.— AFRICANS IN AMERICA, AND THEIR NEW 
GUARDIANS. 


1. The True Story of the Barons of the South. By E. W. Reynoups. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 

2. The Cotton Kingdom. By Frepreric Law Otmstep. New 
York: Mason Brothers. 

3. Correspondence of the Educational Commission. (Unpublished.) 


Tue Compromise of 1850 was a boundary very clearly 
marked in our political history. It was an epoch from which 
to date a new phase in the great controversy that has so per- 
plexed the life of our nation. It was a moment of artificial 
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and unstable equilibrium,— an armistice which the stage of 
the campaign compelled, which the stress of the campaign 
would certainly invade before long. Eight months of dead- 
lock in the machinery of government satisfied each party that 
it was in no condition to push any immediate conquests, 
and must accept a truce. No well-informed person doubts 
now that the programme of Secession was pretty thoroughly 
matured as early as then; and no thoughtful person then, 
who had watched the course of the debate, could fail to 
see that a conflict had been deferred, perhaps averted, for 
which the North was certainly unprepared, whatever the 
South might be. The phases of it since, or its magnitude, 
no one could anticipate then with any clearness; yet it is 
within our personal knowledge that President Fillmore, in 
assenting to the terms of compromise, did it under the con- 
viction that the controversy was sure to issue in blood event- 
ually; that the best wisdom of a statesman, and his official 
duty at any rate, was to put it off as long as possible. 

At the bottom of the controversy lay the dark fact of an 
enslaved race in one section of the republic, — a race increas- 
ing rapidly in numbers, to some extent in intelligence and 
power, and attracting to an extraordinary degree the atten- 
tion and sympathy of the civilized world,—a race making 
the basis of the system of industry, the social structure, and 
the political power of a large community. Philanthropy had, 
in a sense, assumed the special guardianship of this race, — 
a guardianship which had been resented with the most violent 
pride and indignation. The pride and indignation were natu- 
ral and sincere. We need not assume that the claim made 
by many of the masters, in the name of humanity and intelli- 
gence, was not sincere also. No doubt whatever exists in our 
own mind, that humane men, enlightened and thoughtful 
men, in the South, believed as fully in the tutelage of the 
blacks committed providentially to their hands, as most men 
believe in anything. They believed that the legal tutelage of 
that race, involving to some degree property in their persons 
and the labor of their sinews, was the only way of saving 
them from vagabondage, and the whole structure of society 
from ruin. And they wished sincerely that this “ involuntary 
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responsibility,” as they termed it, might be exercised in hu- 
manity and good faith. They believed that the improving 
and Christianizing of that race, even its rescue from actual 
Bushman savagery, could be effected only by such guardian- 
ship, and, substantially and for the present, in no other way. 
The settlement of 1850 was an agreement to leave that guar- 
dianship undisturbed. 

The truce, from the nature of things, was treacherous and 
unstable. There was conviction on one side, and passion on 
the other. Conviction was stifled, not subdued; passion was 
checked, not overawed. State pride, irritable and fierce, 
smouldered, ready to blaze out in the war of sections. On 
the morning of Mr. Webster’s speech of March Tth, 1850, we 
happened to hear at the Capitol a conversation between a 
Northern man of the conservative and compromising sort and 
a Marylander. Said this latter, “I have no interest of my own 
in slavery; I do not hold a single slave, and in case of a war 
my own State will be the first to suffer; but if you will give 
us no other rights, we will have the rights of belligerents.” 
It was very hard for most of us in the North to believe that 
the question had come to that so soon; and no little cavil 
was encountered by those who considered the threat of dis- 
union to be anything more than a card in the game, which 
had been played so often that it must be pretty nearly played 
out. We had ten years yet to wait. 

Certainly it was a tremendous problem presented to one 
living in the midst of a slave community, — the existence of 
an institution at bay against all the moral and political forces 
of Christendom ; an institution making the very foundation 
of their society, their laws, their system of industry, and their 
political strength, with the perishing of which all the great 
prizes of men’s ambition— wealth, power, office, that rude, 
semi-feudal nobility which comes of the ownership of town- 
ships stocked with men— must be swept away. The alterna- 
tive lay between holding out in an attitude of defiance against 
the civilized world, fortifying, spreading, defending that con- 
dition of society against all odds; and the painful, patient, 
hazardous, doubtful task of meeting the case with radical 
remedies, — the reconstruction of the whole fabric of society 
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on a pattern in harmony with the ideas and the conscience of 
the age. It is not wise or right in us to disguise the difficulty. 
It is not in the least a matter of wonder that fallible men 
chose the former way. : 
Whether the other way was possible, with the actually exist- 
ing elements of Southern society, it is not for us to say. As- 
suming it to be possible, we endeavored, early in this interval 
of peace, to suggest in outline what course of policy might 
probably be followed; to sketch, in other words, the normal 
method by which a community might outgrow so deeply rooted 
a malady.* What we said then in substance had been strong- 
ly impressed upon our mind ten years before, in Virginia, in 
conversation with intelligent travelling companions belonging 
to that State; and we still think the course of events likely 
to take the direction then anticipated. Only, we doubt 
whether the history of mankind hitherto has shown the na- 
tion gifted with the wisdom, the courage, and the high tone 
of public morality which would perhaps have been required 
to carry through the processes of so vast a solution volunta- 
rily. An autocrat, of great intellect and noble heart, may 
possibly have the vantage-ground to enable him to inaugurate 
the task ; and never was autocratic power so august a thing 
as at this hour in the hands of Alexander of Russia. Gener- 
ally, the solution must come bloodily, from the collision of 
hostile ideas that have put on armor and learned to handle 
bayonets. The steps of progress in human things are steps of 
conquest. The victorious idea builds its trophy out of mate- 
rials shattered with strong blows, and cements it with the 


_ blood spilt from hostile veins. Certainly there was nothing 


in slavery, as such, to shield it from the usual fatality; and 
nothing in the system of society resting on it to make it 
peculiarly vulnerable to spiritual weapons, or plastic to Chris- 
tian ideas. 

So, while the future is still the realm of liberty and hope, 
the past is seen in the grasp of a hard necessity. Not vindic- 
tively now, in wrath or hate, as when we withstood them, 
but as inevitable steps in a conflict which, humanly speaking, 





* See Christian Examiner for September, 1854. 
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could not have been averted, we look back on the courses of 
policy that have brought us where we are. The overthrow 
of the Missouri Compromise, in 1854, was the logical corollary 
of the earlier settlement. The struggle for Kansas followed, 
shaped by the dire conditions of frantic life into which that 
element of strife had been deliberately invited. And, without 
the passions of that struggle, — bringing the hostile powers 
face to face in a limited field, just far enough away for us to 
see it safely while we fel€ the keenness and the terror of it, — 
the nation would never be where it is now, — North and West 
pulsing with one great life, nerved by one great hate of trea- 
son, stirred by one grand loyalty, and pledged to defend one 
free republic, bounded by lake, gulf, and ocean. It is not 
with merely a shout of triumph, but with a sense of awe and 
a certain pathos, that we see the passing away of a great, proud 
fabric of society amid the clash of arms. In the story of the 
fall of dynasties, history will record among its scenes not least 
solemn and imposing the destruction of the slave empire of 
the South, in a conflict invited by its own madness, and inau- 
gurated by its own deliberate crime. 

Since the first act of war, initiated fourteen months ago, it 
. has been very clear that the rebellious States had forfeited 
whatever political right they might claim for the defence and 
upholding of their “ peculiar institution.” If slavery is to be 
tolerated henceforth, it will not be by merit of any compro- 
mises of the past, but because no immediate issue out of it is 
apparent. Asa dominant power in the state, its day is done. 
The freedom of the capital and the freedom of the Territories 
takes away the fulcrum and the long end of the lever by 
which it had so powerful a purchase. In losing these, we fully 
believe what the defenders of slavery have said all along, — 
that it has lost its lease of authority and its lease of life. It 
is impossible for us to share the fears which some express, lest 
the slave power should ever regain its political predominance, 
or slavery itself have anything more than a lingering, perilous, 
and despised estate in the future. A treacherous, vicious, 
undermining element it will no doubt remain in our politics, 
so long as it remains at all. But we believe that, when this 
war is over, its last great battle is fought; and that it will 




















die as the snake dies whose fangs are out and whose back is 
broken. So desperate a thing as this rebellion would not 
have been undertaken except for the conviction of its des- 
perate need, combined with two things which can never be 
again,— the preparation that came from long possession of 
power directed towards this end, and the sense of security 
that came from a great monopoly of trade. Both are forfeited 
insthe very act of rebellion. The dream of a grand tropical 
empire, resting on the enslavement of the African race on a 
vast scale, and controlling from its imperial centre the indus- 
try of the globe, is sped. The ports of the South have not 
been more effectually shut up against foreign trade by our 
blockading squadrons, than the vagrant ambition of the South 
is blocked from its career of dominion by the forewarned rival- 
ries of European states. Besides, all power rests in great part 
on imagination and prestige. It is the card held in the hand 
that commands the possibilities of the game. When that is 
played, and lost, the gambler cannot retrieve his fortune. The 
spectre of Disunion, so potent twelve years ago, has been met 
and laid. The fair blazons that glozed the nature of the thing 
have been stripped off, torn and stained, in the dusty fight. 
Since Manassas, and its shocking revival of medizval relic- 
hunting, chivalry is no longer a word to fascinate our cheated 
fancy. The aristocracy built up on human ownership lost its 
spell when we saw how it could steal and lie and kill. Asa 
political power, we trust the end of the war will find it thor- 
oughly disarmed by the loss of its three-fifths representation, 
and as a social power, by the forfeit of its fugitive-rendition 
law. If not, these will be but a poor crutch at best. The 
moral eminence and prestige of the slaveholding aristocracy, 
such as they were, are irremediably gone; while its military 
strength, its last resort and its loudest boast, has been fairly 
met and thoroughly beaten in the field of its own selection. 
From this time forth, the slave power in our republic, if it 
exists at all, does so as a subordinate thing, baffled and 
whipped. | 

We dismiss, then, from our consideration at present, any 
thought of the future political fortunes of the system of slav- 
ery. Such thoughts are crowded out by that spectacle which 
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we are witnessing, — the commencement of one of those grand 
migrations which alter the character of vast populations and 
inaugurate new eras of history. The territory of the South 
is already occupied by more than half a million of Northern 
men in the flush of victory and the pride of strength. We 
need by no means assume that the vast landed estates of the 
South are going to be the prize of conquest, or the forfeit of 
rebellion. This would only hasten a process, which needs no 
such forcing to make it sure. The war will inevitably throw 
open a great land market. The tides of emigration will fol- 
low the track of arms. And we leave out of the account 
the fascination of pine-barrens, rice-swamps, cane-brakes, and 
bayous. A district of a thousand square miles, within a half- 
day’s reach of Washington, lies unplanted this summer, in- 
viting the toil of free colonists. Regiments of New England 
boys encamp close by the Blue Ridge, ready at a day’s notice 
to hold the sumptuous valley below, which we remember, of a 
fair May afternoon, fragrant for miles with blossoming clover 
breast-deep. The three grand harbors of the Southern coast 
are occupied —as the others are controlled — by the most 
hardy and resolute of Northern men, who dictate the terms 
on which business shall flourish and commerce be restored. 
Florida, sometimes called the Italy of this continent, — in 
which phrase the compliment to the Everglades is possibly a 
little overdone, —is abandoned, with all its charm of climate 
and its strategic coast-line, to the peaceable possession of the 
government that bought, cleared, and fortified it. The great 
Northwest has undertaken and fulfilled the contract to open 
the highway of the Mississippi to the sea; and so not only 
redeems to the nation the territory purchased and maintained 
for great national uses, but establishes the dominance of a 
free population throughout the fertile regions of the Valley 
and the Gulf. Nor is the grand drama wanting in its two 
tragic passions of terror and pity. The women and children 
who fled, sobbing and crying, from Beaufort, as Dupont’s 
thunders ceased echoing off Hilton Head, were as real and 
as pitiful exiles as the Protestant refugees who first occupied 
the shores of Port Royal; while the forsaken negroes of the 
Sea-Island plantations have invited the fairest and ripest 
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culture of our New England cities to win them from their 
barbarism, and consecrate the transfer of the African race 
in America to its new guardians. 

It is quite too early to speculate with much confidence on 
the results of a movement so vast, so sure to leave deepening 
traces in the coming generations. We are not among those 
who condemn our government for not hastening the movement 
by an act of immediate emancipation. For this, we are sure, 
the country was unprepared. In the North, it would have 
invited the most furious strife of parties, instead of that mag- 
nificent uprising of a nation’s loyalty which we have witnessed. 
In the South, it would have forced on an internecine war of 
section and race, which hardly any imaginable benefits of mere 
freedom would have been sufficient to set off. We admire the 
caution, full as much as we do the strong and courageous 
grasp, with which the helm has been governed, as we shot 
those perilous rapids we are fast leaving behind. To restore 
the dominion of constitutional law, in the midst of dangers 
that the world was almost agreed to pronounce fatal, seems to 
us a grander triumph than to inaugurate a revolution so con- 
vulsive as that must have been. But we should be sorry not 
to believe that the victory and security of freedom have been 
the end held steadily in view by the administration, or that it 
has not taken advantage of events, as far as seemed right and 
safe, to secure those noblest objects of human government, 
which, to all right minds, are hardly less sacred than the very 
existence of government itself. 

A very slight review of the points at which slavery has been 
touched in the progress of the war will serve to bring us back 
to the immediate topic of our discussion. 

Among the alleged motives of secession, we find expressed 
alarm at the increase of the slave population, with apprehen- 
sions (as in the Mobile “ Declaration of Causes ’’) of ‘* negro 
equality ’ to result from the Republican triumph ; and among 
its earliest steps we find the forming of ‘ vigilance associa- 
tions’ to repress the liberties of negroes, and the enrolling 
of “ minute men” to enforce the law of the suspect, with a 
ferocity worthy of the palmiest days of the Reign of Terror. 

In April, 1861, during the famous march of the Massachu- 
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setts Eighth to the relief of Washington, General Butler offered 
the service of his troops to suppress a threatened insurrection 
in Maryland, taking the ground, in his correspondence with 
Governor Andrew, that his duty was, everywhere alike and 
simply, the defence of law. 

In May, at Fortress Monroe, General Butler refused to sur- 
render, to the claim of masters in rebellion, slaves liable to be 
employed in the service of the enemy, as contraband of war, 
which phrase has nearly supplanted every other in familiar 
talk, where refugee slaves are spoken of. From this time the 
fortress has been the resort of a population of several thousand 
fugitives. 

In August, this decision was sanctioned by an act of Con- 
gress, confiscating such property of the rebels, slaves included, 
as had actually been employed for hostile uses. 

In September, General Fremont, hard pressed by the diffi- 
culties of his department, declared by proclamation all slaves 
of rebel masters in Missouri free. This act was limited in its 
operation by the President to the cases covered by the confis- 
cation act of Congress; but its principle has been adopted in 
a bill just passed by the House of Representatives. 

In November, after the conquest of Port Royal, a large 
district, including the celebrated Sea Islands, was forsaken by 
its white inhabitants, who took with them many of the abler- 
bodied and more intelligent of the slaves, leaving ten or twelve 
thousand more to the protection of the United States. 

Early in the present year, an article of war was enacted to 
remedy the scandal and cruelty of repeated surrender of fugi- 
tive slaves by army officers, forbidding any one in the military 
service of the United States to deliver up any such fugitive. 

In March, on the recommendation of the President, a reso- 
lution was passed by Congress, offering the aid of the national 
treasury to such States as shall determine on a policy of eman- 
cipation. This measure was presented on purely political 
grounds, to detach the interests of the Border States from 
those of the Slave States. 

By the act of April 16, emancipation was decreed by Con- 
gress in the District of Columbia, a million dollars being appro- 
priated for compensation to loyal owners. 
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By an act approved June 20, slavery was forever prohibited 
in Territories of the United States ; and a treaty has within a 
month passed its final stage of ratification, by which America 
concedes to England the right of visitation and search, for the 
more effectual suppression of the African slave-trade. 

On the 9th of May, General Hunter, commanding at Hilton 
Head, issued a proclamation declaring emancipation, as the 
necessary result of martial law, throughout his military dis- 
trict, including the States of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama. This act has been since disowned by the President, 
who, however, in doing it, intimates that this extreme meas- 
ure, emancipation by authority of the war-power, may yet be 
held in reserve, and entreats attention to the resolution passed 
by Congress in March. 

Still later, Mr. Stanley, Military Governor of North Caro- 
lina, has attempted to put in force the Black Code of that 
State, by the rendition of fugitives, the suppression of colored 
schools, and the expulsion of free citizens who remonstrated 
against his course,—a perversion of arbitrary power which, 
it is understood, has been promptly rebuked by the President. 

These are the phases of progress hitherto, marked by brief 
steps in these crowded months, which serve to measure the 
advance we are making towards a practical resolution of this 
hard matter. A task of practical statesmanship more per- 
plexed and delicate, and surrounded by more conflicting cir- 
cumstances, could hardly have been given to any government. 
It will no doubt prove to have been wise, on the whole, not 
to hurry or anticipate matters, to leave as much as possible to 
the solution of events, and not to dictate in advance any line 
of policy which a few days more might show to be mischievous 
or needless. Besides, one must consider not only what mate- 
rials he has to work on, but what tools he has to work with. 
Slaves have been “ delivered up” by our regiments under 
circumstances of great barbarity and infamy,— even, it is 
said, slaves who have hazarded their lives to bring important 
information to the camp. ‘Their presence within the lines has 
been forbidden by military rule by some of our commanding 
generals ; while in other cases, as in the great victories of 
Roanoke Island and Fort Donelson, they have brought the 
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precise information, at the critical time, on which the success 
turned ; and their service has been of infinite value as guides 
in the forests of Virginia, and as pilots in the waters of the 
Carolinas. By constant testimony, slaves have been freely 
employed by the rebel armies, not only in fortifications, but 
in the ranks ; while the story is told of a free negro, who, for 
the mere suggestion that the blacks would * love to fight” 
on the side of the Union, was brutally knocked down by a 
Northern officer. And while these outrages, or many of them, 
as well as the clumsy game of cross-purposes in issuing proc- 
lamations only to be nullified and disowned, might have been 
checked by a few plain rules laid down at starting, yet the 
very temper they evince, even among some of our best officers 
and men, shows the immense difficulties that beset the govern- 
ment at every stage in dealing with any matter that rouses 
that most irritable instinct, the prejudice of race. So we 
blunder on, and feel our way by groping as in the dark. 
Meanwhile, steps have been already taken for enlisting negro 
regiments in some departments of the service, — probably for 
pioneer as well as garrison duty; and it seems to be well un- 
derstood that the President stands prepared, should the mili- 
tary situation absolutely demand, to declare immediate and 
unconditional emancipation. By no fallacy, and under no 
pretext, shall slavery be allowed to destroy the government, 
or divide the territory of the republic. 

A double process is denoted in the record we have just 
given, which it is very interesting to observe. On the one 
hand, the interest of the dominant race, the welfare of the 
republic at large, is consulted in those measures which impress 
one type more distinctly on its policy, — such as the freedom 
of the District, the freedom of the Territories (including the 
homestead act), and the steps taken towards general emanci- 
pation. On the other hand, the government accepts more and 
more frankly the position which the year’s history illustrates 
so clearly, — that the guardianship of the colored race is for- 
feited by its former masters, and is now in the keeping of the 
Union at large, and of the North, which more and more repre- 
sents the Union. To some of the questions raised by this new 


posture of affairs we shall direct the rest of what we have 
to say. 
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First, the direct effects of the war on the institution of 
slavery. In the cruelly suggestive language of the market, 
the Southern country has been divided in two portions, — 
the slave-producing and the slave-consuming States. And the 
conditions of demand and supply had got so far adjusted as 
to make that population much more stationary than our theo- 
ries would have taught. As long ago as September, 1848, we 
pointed out in this journal that tendency or drift of the col- 
ored race which indicates the great Southwest as its future 
home. Statistics still justify the theory, but by a rate of pro- 
gress almost imperceptible, and quite baffling to our anticipa- 
tions. The natural law of emigration was held in check by 
two things, — the political advantage given to slavery, which 
made it next to impossible to get the leverage to displace 
it where once established, and the systematizing of that de- 
testable “‘ branch of industry ” which fed the enormous con- 
sumption of the cotton and sugar plantations. So that, up to 
the very outset of the war, our prophecies have been con- 
founded by finding the Border States apparently as far from 
emancipation as thirty years ago. The efforts to restore the 
African slave-trade at the South, and the war of attack and 
defence waged along the northern frontier of slavery, were 
mere incidents in the struggle by which the equilibrium was 
violently maintained. Against a structure already strained 
and undermined, war strikes a shattering blow. The con- 
ciliatory proposal of the President only anticipates what time 
would have rudely and violently compelled, — emancipation 
in the Border States, resulting from the conflict into which 
they were fatally dragged. It found Delaware on the very 
verge of adopting the policy it suggests. In Maryland, it has 
led to a resolute expression of the need to make that State 
independent of the interests and the dictation of the South. 
Kentucky has suffered too much from the war to be tender 
towards the rebellion, its authors, or its cause; and is in the 
mood to welcome, we should think, so hopeful an offer of relief. 
In Missouri,— a great peninsula of bondage thrust out into 
the free Northwest,— the slave population has dwindled, we 
are told, from the figures of the last census (114,965) as 
low as to fifty thousand ; and the Legislature there have just 
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opened the question of emancipation as a point of State pol- 
icy to be met hereafter at the polls, by a courteous response 
to the resolutions of Congress. Western Virginia, by aston- 
ishing majorities, has virtually decided that question in the 
affirmative ; while in Eastern Virginia, where the name “ con- 
traband ”’ itself had origin, the shock of war is likely to leave 
very little standing of what the government policy may spare.* 
A year of war has had the effect, apparently, of pushing back 
the frontier line of slavery an average of some two hundred 
miles. 

But this superficial and visible effect shown in the policy 
of States is of less account than the wholesale process of dis- 
integration that accompanies the steps of revolution. For 
every batch of slaves hurried southward to a market already 
overstocked and stagnant, an equal number have herded within 
the shelter of camps or under the guns of forts, or have im- 
proved the confusion of the time for flight to the bleak lands 
of promise in the North. Every acre that is forsaken, every 
cotton-bale that is burnt, every field-hand that is turned from 
the raising of the great staples of the market to the planting 
of corn, or twisting of hemp, or heaping up of earthworks, 
every body-servant lost, strayed, or stolen by the accidents of 
war, — does something to weaken the system for whose sake 
the blow was struck. Slavery, as we have known and under- 
stood it, has been a thing depending for its very life-breath on 
access to foreign markets,—on the world’s demand for the 
raw produce of its fields. What it shall become smothered 
under a blockade, with its vital currents turned back upon 
itself, changing its system of industry, destroying its costly 





* Since this paragraph was written, we have met the following testimony of a 
newspaper correspondent: “‘If the rebels are now driven out of Virginia, and still 
persist in this rebellion, in the course of a few weeks the institution of slavery in 
Virginia will be turned upside down and inside out by this contraband movement. 
First, the extortions of the rebel army, and secondly, the spoliations and destructive 
work of the Vandals in our own army, have literally reduced hundreds of Virginia 
families, who were wealthy one year ago, to downright beggary.”? Governor Letcher 
says, in a recent message: “The loss to the citizens of Virginia in the item of 
slave property alone far exceeds the loss from the destruction of cotton or any other 
species of property during the war. Counties in Virginia have been overrun, con- 
taining an aggregate slave population of 80,728 by the late census, and which, at a 
moderate valuation, is worth, in round numbers, $45,000,000.” 
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products in despair, demoralized by the presence of hostile 
camps, crowded into a narrowing area by a vast armed emi- 
gration, it may not be easy to guess; certainly it will be 
something very different from the domineering system whose 
political loyalty and industrial creed were summed up in the 
phrase “ Cotton is king.” 

Some of these effects may seem far off, speculative, and 
unreal. But one result is tangible to the most callous touch, 
intelligible to the meanest capacity. War only precipitates 
the crisis which other processes would have brought on more 
slowly. The time is fast coming when slavery, as a system of 
industry, will not pay. Pride and the habit of dominion may 
hold out long against this result, just as a strong swimmer 
will struggle in the current of a deep river; but it must suc- 
cumb at length. Commercially speaking, the chief end of 
man is to succeed. The first duty of a system or an enter- 
prise which seeks to maintain itself before the world is to 
show a balance in hand. The laws of political economy are 
inexorable. They may be propitiated, as Carthage propitiated 
her idols, by the blood of human victims; by the sacrifice of 
a race, as the Africans, or of a class, as the Sand-hillers and 
mean whites generally. But the time will come when the 
expiatory virtue ceases, and the law must have its way. The 
loss in the market valuation of slave property is a gauge of 
the advance already made towards a crisis that will engulf 
the whole system of slavery itself. That loss, in the present 
war, by a mild estimate, is set down at a thousand millions of 
dollars. 

The economics of slavery require that the responsibility 
and cost of the laborer’s maintenance should be thrown upon 
the master. This may be said in extenuation of it, that it 
includes the two great social functions of a poor-law and 
a municipal police. Slavery excludes pauperism, but it in- 
cludes the drawback and burden which we cover with the 
name of pauperism. As soon as the peculiar system of indus- 
try which it supports ceases to pay commercially, the whole 
problem of pauperism rushes back in an aggravated form. Not 
out of pure humanity, and not out of a love of power in the 
abstract, will the masters endure the burden long. They must 
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forsake the ruined plantations and the half-barbaric popula- 
tions out of which they once made their wealth. The deser- 
tion of Port Royal, with its surrounding territory of sea-island 
estates, — the glory and the paradise of slavery as a system 
of productive industry, —#is only a single case, convulsive in 
its suddenness, and conspicuous on the tragic stage where 

it was exhibited, of what must take place hereafter, on an 
' infinitely larger scale, in the long, lingering, chronic decay 
that is already preying upon it. 

The disintegrating shock of war, as of galvanism in an 
imperfectly organized substance, thus delivers the system over 
to the more rapid operation of natural forces, which had been 
in some measure kept at bay. As in a decaying organism we 
are at liberty to watch the free play of those chemical affini- 
ties which rule brute matter, so in the dissolving framework 
of society we view unchecked the working out of those natural 
laws of climate and race which make the study of mankind 
one of the natural sciences. Just as we descend in the scale 
from a more highly organized form of society to a lower, hu- 
man liberty disappears, and we are reduced to the conditions 
of elemental life; and results which might take generations 
to accomplish are crowded into the narrow space of years and 
decades. 

In a state of slavery, the relations of the races are pre- 
scribed, rudely, but energetically, by political and municipal 
law. So long as the governing race maintains its absolute 
dominance, in virtue of superior civilization, or favoring cir- 
cumstances, or nobler blood, it can safely modify that law, 
mitigate its injustice, and forestall by wise provisions the 
perils that menace the future. When that control is lost, we 
must fall back on wild nature. It is not a cheering view to 
take, but it is one which we must take, if we would deal 
honestly and wisely with the problem before us at all. The 
laws and characteristics of race must be studied scientifically, 
—not in the light of political theories or philanthropic senti- 
ments or moral maxims, but in the dry light of facts. We 
conceive that our moralists and reformers have done much 
mischief, oftentimes, by failing to see facts and tendencies, 
which are as clear to the ethnologist as the laws of growth in 
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plants, or the classification of animals. In all our specula- 
tions on the subject, we have got to deal with the existence 
on our soil of very large numbers of a race widely alien from 
our own in many features which most sharply discriminate 
the families of mankind. The theory which some have held, 
of an intermediate race, to grow out of the blending of black 
and white, a theory which greatly damages the otherwise ad- 
mirable argument of Mr. Helps, is instantly set aside, in our 
view, by three considerations: —1. The great numbers and 
widely separate characteristics of the two races respectively ; 
2. The tendency, of which all naturalists are aware, of races 
to revert to the purity of the original type, rather than perma- 
nently adopt varieties introduced by cross-breeding; 3. The 
fact that in a state of freedom this tendency is hastened and 
confirmed, not abolished. The phenomenon of “ amalgama- 
tion”’ is an evidence of constraint, not a token of liberty. 

We consider, therefore, that we are justified in assuming a 
more distinct and uncontrolled operation of the natural laws 
of climate and race in the future than in the past. Certainly 
it is so when we are tracing. the results of the dissolution or 
decay of any given order of society. We think, then, that a 
time is rapidly approaching, and is greatly hastened by the 
outbreak of this war, when the population of the South will 
be distributed, and its relations inter se established, in nearer 
accordance with ethnological laws than heretofore. With a 
physical map of the continent before him, which should mark 
the lines of heat and moisture, the elevation of the surface 
and the qualities of the soil, a skilful ethnologist would be 
able to shade off, with tolerably accuracy, the locality of the 
colored population of the country, as it will be say fifty years 
hence. This has already been done in fact, empirically, in 
maps shaded according to the figures of the census; but we 
have no question that Professor Agassiz could prepare one, 
prospectively, far more delicate and true in its indications. 
The general fact we state has been illustrated in various ways, 
both in politics and in hygiene. That promontory of high 
land, reaching from Maryland as far as Alabama, traced 
broadly by the Alleghany range, is a region providentially 
and incorrigibly loyal, sundering like a wedge the lowland 
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belts of Secessiondom.* In other words, its elevation is 
above the habitat of the negro race. Again, while a valiant 
and venturous population of refugees crowds northward, to 
reach a land of secure freedom, and while many of them 
have maintained a very honorable position in the higher 
latitudes, many of them, we are told,— especially women, 
more liable to climatic influences,— are compelled to re- 
turn southward; and in New England the colored population 
is barely kept stationary by a slow constant immigration. 
We do not wish to insist too much upon these facts; but 
they certainly seem to point to a distribution of races on 
our soil, in closer harmony with the laws of climate and 
race than now. And, if the tendency should be followed 
out, there would result what some of our ablest statesmen 
have long foreseen,—a belt of population of purely African 
type, fringing the gulf-coasts, the low, hot valleys, and semi- 
tropical marsh-lands of the South, — a race dominant in those 
localities, and verging, by shaded boundaries, toward the up- 
lands and the North. 

Some such vision as this is the terror of some, the stern, 
scientific belief of many others. To avert it, as if it were a 
calamity of the darkest dye, the specifics are two, — a tropical 
slave-empire, such as the South has struck for in the present 
war, which should dictate the social subjugation of the blacks 
as imperiously as England dictates that of the native races in 
Australia and Bengal; and the wholesale colonization of the 
African race, beyond the limits of the American republic. 

As to the first, we think it far the more plausible; and we 
are inclined to give Southern statesmen credit for considerable 
sagacity and ability, as well as boldness, in making so des- 
perate a stroke for it. But it was a scheme born of the most 
ruthless tyranny, full of mischief and terror to humanity at 
large, as well as to the victim-race; and we are justified in 
considering that the events of this war have put it quite be- 
yond the range of possibility. 

As to the scheme of colonization, — the panacea of so many 





* See the valuable pamphlet on “‘ The Effect of Secession upon the Commercial 
Relations between the North and South,” already noticed in our pages. 
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halting and half-way minds,—the sooner we cease dabbling 
in it the better. Colonization as a voluntary thing,—as a 
measure of relief in special cases,—as opening the door of 
manumission here and there, — as an experiment to show and 
to train the capacity of the blacks in self-government, — as the 
means of keeping a gleam of divine fire burning on the dark 
shore of African barbarism,— has always had our hearty 
honor and our warm good word. As pretending to meet the 
problem of slavery in this country in its length and breadth, 
or the deeper underlying problem of race which we have en- 
deavored to state, it is quite futile and helpless. As to likeli- 
hood of fact, we hardly think the most ardent statistician 
would hope to do more than expatriate the natural increase of 
the black population, — say a hundred thousand a year. As 
to physical possibility, surely no advocate of it has ever looked 
in the face the enormous task of hunting these four millions, 
ignorant, bewildered, frightened, desperate as they would be, 
through forest, swamp, and brake, and hauling them bodily 
into unwilling exile. As to financial feasibility, when we 
remember that to drive out a few wild Indians from the Ever- 
glades of Florida was reckoned to cost no less than eighty 
million dollars, —twenty thousand dollars, if we remember 
right, for each wild Indian, — we may well stand aghast at 
the proportions of the sum. As a question of humanity, we 
may well enough justify opening ever so wide a door of vol- 
untary emigration, to Hayti, to Liberia, to Guatemala; but 
the forcible expulsion of so great a population would be a 
crime by the side of which all the tales that history tells of 
the miseries of exile are little and tame.* 

Finally, as an expedient for meeting the problem which ac- 
tually lies before us, we hold the scheme of Colonization (if 
indeed seriously entertained by any one) to be both cowardly 


* The succinct platform of the colored people of Boston is worth quoting 
here: — 

“* Resolved, That when we wish to leave the United States, we can find and pay 
for that territory that shall suit us best. 

“* Resolved, That when we are ready to leave, we shall be able to pay our own 
expenses of travel. 

“ Resolved, That we don’t want to go now. 

* Resolved, That if anybody else wants us to go, they must compel us.” 
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and unwise. Cowardly, because it evades the difficulty with 
misleading names, and shirks the duty which God lays as a 
burden upon this great free and powerful nation. Unwise, 
because, if we could once imagine it successful, it would take 
away the very foundation on which we have to build, in any 
possible reconstruction of society at the South. No purity of 
breed, and no imaginary political advantage, can compensate 
for the loss of an entire laboring population. In all our dis- 
cussions of this question, we must not lose sight of the fact, 
that the blacks are the only considerable part of the Southern 
population drilled and inured to productive industry. Lazy, 
clumsy, stupid, unambitious, we hear them called. Probably 
a good many of them are. It is a great pity if it is so; but 
we cannot alter the fact. These clumsy fingers have, at any 
rate, the cunning which picks wealth from its hiding-places 
in that rich soil. These sluggish brains have, at any rate, 
learned the mystery of season and plant, of forest and shore, 
and are in far more subtile relations than ours can be with all 
that boundless prodigality of nature. These dark skins and 
ungainly shapes are proof against tropic heats and lurking pes- 
tilences, which would sweep away whole generations of white 
colonists that should invade the luxuriance of these fertile 
marshes and fragrant shores. 

Besides, it is not a wild and ferocious breed of men, but a 
race that takes kindly to domestication, and receives its crumbs 
of a higher culture with grateful submissiveness. To our im- 
agination it is a fresh wonder still, their dumb quiet through 
the turmoil of this year of war, — by never a threat or blow 
menacing the security of their masters, with stolid patience 
building the ramparts and charging the cannon planted to 
confirm their bondage, only accepting deliverance when it 
came actually in sight, and then with no violence or fury, but 
with a certain devout ecstasy, and zeal to undertake the lowli- 
est tasks in service of their new protectors. 

Some of us have felt no little vexed and contemptuous 
towards this signal display of non-resistance. We had been 
taught that the system of slavery rests on a slumbering vol- 
cano; that the structure of Southern society was built over 
a magazine, which must explode with the first kindling of the 
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torch of war. And many persons looked with confidence — 
perhaps it would not be false to say, with hope and satisfac- 
tion — for insurrections and the terrors of servile war. For 
ourselves, we are devoutly grateful that both the white and 
the black race have been spared the horror of such a compli- 
cation. And we desire to recognize the element of hope which 
it gives in approaching the dark problem before us. The or- 
derly submission of so vast a population, so tempted every way 
to embark in that most frightful “ civil war, in which the skin 
is taken for cockade,” is due in part, no doubt, to the precau- 
tion of the masters, to the military police suddenly aug- 
mented, and the presence everywhere of trained regiments in 
arms. But in larger measure, we think, it is due to one of 
those characteristics of race, on the right understanding of 
which our whole solution rests. Not the mere habit of subjec- 
tion, and not the mere display of armed force, is enough to ac- 
count for it. No one would have looked for it, and no one, we 
presume, deems that it would have been possible, if the slaves 
had been Circassians, or Moors, or Seminoles. The simple 
fact is, that we are dealing with a population of another type. 
In our conversations with intelligent slaveholders, we have 
been most struck with their absolute reliance on the instinct 
of submission among the blacks. This reliance, we know, is 
not always a safe thing to trust. It is apt to be fatally be- 
trayed at unawares. It is no bar to intermittent terrors of 
insurrection. It does not prevent the curdling fear which 
women often feel, left unguarded among the dark horde, whose 
barbaric passions may flash out without warning. It does not 
exempt a slave community from those horrors of a merciless 
police, got up on purpose to keep the blacks in awe, — as they 
might fear the wrath of some infernal deity, —at which all 
Christendom stands aghast. Still, when we represent to our- 
selves the vast territory and numbers included in our view of 
slavery, and give their fair weight, especially, to the facts of 
the past year, we judge that the masters’ confidence was bet- 
ter grounded than our astonishment at it; and we incline to 
regard it as one very valuable indication of character and tem- 
perament in that race, which offers this greatest perplexity 
and difficulty to our future. It by no means removes the dif- 
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ficulty, but it does show that the task of dealing with it will 
be comparatively easy and safe. 

In our further considerations of this subject, we shall as- 
sume two things. First, that the Africans in America will 
continue to be under the guardianship of the whites, that 
guardianship being only transferred to other hands; in other 
words, that it will be, not an independent, but a subordinate 
and subject population, as far, at least, as our present vision 
can extend. And secondly, that it will continue to make the 
bulk of the laboring population, and the basis of the system 
of productive industry, in the Southern States, — that is to 
say, within the bounds of its future habitation, as already ex- 
plained. 

As to the first, very few words of exposition are required. 
In stating it, we should be sorry io imply any contempt or dis- 
paragement of a people who have been so long, so cruelly 
debarred from the fair field of opportunity. We disclaim all 
sympathy with that numerous class who think to despatch the 
whole matter by “spelling negro with two g’s.” Neither do 
we commit ourselves in advance to any ethnological doctrine, 
touching the origin of species, primordial differences, limits of 
capacity, and the like, as setting a barrier not to be passed be- 
tween the attainments of the white man and the black. With 
such speculations our present argument has nothing whatever 
todo. It is enough to refer to the actual condition of those 
people, in a state of bondage that goes back as far as their 
history goes; to characteristics stamped on them through a 
series of generations running back into twilight; or to the 
physiognomical instinct of any one who has ever seen negro 
slaves at work on a plantation. Nor are we curious to in- 
quire how much of that intelligence and nobility of character 
which we are never more forward and glad to recognize than 
in many individuals of the colored race, may be due to 
admixture of white blood; or how great varieties of intellect- 
ual level there may be in the numerous native stocks which 
go to make up the loose aggregate of our four million blacks. 
If we could, we would avoid any suggestion of their natural 
inferiority, whether moral or mental. But it would be a false 
philanthropy to overlook the fact that they are at the mercy 
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of their white protectors; that they must look to us not only 
for instruction, but for government and guidance; that, for 
an indefinite time to come, they will be our subjects, and not 
our equals in the body politic.* 

Nor, in the light of history, is this fact attended with the 
difficulties and alarms which many apprehend. The two tests 
of equality are intermarriage and political power. As to the 
first, —the bugbear of every caviller who tries to stigmatize 
the argument for natural justice, we have already hinted 
our reasons for believing that in a state of liberty there is 
less likelihood of it than before, for Nature then vindicates 
her own lines of demarcation. As to the other, we imagine 
that men’s fears are mostly gratuitous. When we remember 
for how many centuries subject populations have remained 
distinct within their own boundaries, in perhaps every nation 
of Europe,t — enjoying certain municipal or tribal liberties of 
their own, yet never trespassing on and rarely invaded by the 
dominant race or class, with language utterly distinct, and 
with purity of blood almost absolutely unmingled at the edges 
where they touch,— we find very little to alarm us. The 
question of right morality and political justice is one thing ; 
the question of order and security is quite another thing. It 
is important, we think, that this last should be settled in our 
minds first. Let us feel sure that the political question is one 
which we may approach at our leisure hereafter without fear. 
Then we need not suffer it to intrude, while we frankly accept 
the responsibility of our new guardianship, and inquire what 
are the duties it demands of us. 

In meeting the latter question, we touch the point decisive 
of the right and ability of the African race to maintain a foot- 
hold on our soil. No great population can be allowed to drag 
out an eleemosynary existence. A race or a tribe cannot live 
on sufferance and by charity. Every people must prove its 





* In the touching phrase often heard from the negroes at Port Royal, “ The 
white man do what he pleases with us; we are yours now, massa.” See Mr. 
Pierce’s Report to Secretary Chase. 

+ For example, the Welsh in Britain, the Basques in Spain, and the Greeks 
in Turkey. The ancient example of the Pelasgi in Italy and Greece would be still 
more apt to our present argument. 
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claim to live by winning its livelihood from the soil. ‘“ If 
any man will not work, neither shall he eat.” The slave 
system has shown us its charter, hitherto, ratified by its two 
hundred million dollars of annual exports. And it challenges 
the system of free labor, dealing with the same materials, to 
make good its place. We are told, in every variety of dia- 
lect, that the negro is shiftless and lazy, incapable of steady 
work ; that his soul will satisfy itself with ‘“‘ pumpkins,” let- 
ting cotton and sugar perish; that he will content himself 
with cane-thatch for habitation, and rags or nakedness instead 
of decent raiment; that the imperious need, the higher civil- 
ization, and the plantation discipline of his white master have 
been necessary to redeem him from savage sloth, and raise 
him to the industrial dignity of an ox or ass. The challenge 
is made in entire good faith. It claims to rest on fact and 
experience. It is made continually by those who ought to 
know best. And it deserves that we should meet it fairly. 
First of all, in meeting it, we may dismiss any anxiety lest 
the blacks should not be able to “take care of themselves.” 
Certainly it would be an appalling prospect,—four millions 
of pauper population thrown suddenly upon the resources of 
a nation, however willing and strong. But the statement is 
its own refutation. In a free struggle for existence, —if it 
should ever come to that, —it is not the working population 
of a country that is going to the wall. On the richest soil 
in the world, and plenty of it, starvation is certainly not the 
thing to apprehend, — not for several centuries at least; and 
not at all for a population accustomed to have their wants 
supplied at the rate of six cents a day. Their “hog and 
hominy,” their pone, poultry, and potatoes, are in no instant 
danger of failing them. In 1848,* it was reckoned that the 
unoccupied territory in the slave States was equal to the 
entire area of the free States, and a hundred thousand acres 
besides. No outlook of starvation here! A very small pro- 
portion indeed of the industry and skill that have made the 
masters rich will keep the laborers out of beggary. An inde- 





* Before the admission of the four great States, Wisconsin, California, Min- 
nesota, and Kansas. 
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pendent colony of refugees has subsisted, even flourished, in 
the Dismal Swamp. There is not the slightest reason, from 
any experiments or any observations hitherto made, to fear 
that liberated blacks will not amply meet their own necessi- 
ties, or the slightest pretence for making the question regard- 
ing their subsistence a question of alms-giving in any shape. 
If there are going to be any objects of charity in consequence of 
emancipation, they will be from quite another class than these. 

The point which we have thus briefly set aside entirely mis- 
states the difficulty. And that — we had best not disguise it — 
is a real difficulty. It is, the shock which may be given to the 
system of productive industry on so vast an area, and, through 
that, to the commerce and civilization of the globe. Mankind 
at large has a vested interest in the great fertile belts of the 
earth’s surface. Humanity has a right to exact that no con- 
siderable portion of its domain, once won from the wilderness, 
shall be allowed to run to waste. No powerful nation will 
endure to have a thriftless and beggarly horde on its frontier, 
spreading wantonly over its productive acres. The very ex- 
istence of the black race among us is staked on its ability not 
merely to keep itself alive, but to do its share of the world’s 
work. 

The territory of the slave States has hitherto made no un- 
important feature in the industrial map of the world. The 
figures in which the South has paraded its commercial conse- 
quence — its two hundred million dollars of annual exports — 
only feebly suggest the magnitude of that river of industry 
and wealth, in which Southern products have hitherto made 
an essential part. The alarm of cotton famine in Manchester, 
the distress invading the manufactories of Lyons and Lille, the 
stopping of spindles and checking of looms in Massachusetts, 
with anxious calculation how long the embargo can be en- 
dured, are painfully suggestive of the solidarity of the business- 
world ; so that charity, comfort, civilization, the life itself of 
multitudes of human beings, are part of the stake involved 
in the question touching plantation industry. For a year, the 
accumulated resources of mankind have sustained this check, 
yet with dread and misgiving and much misery. Another 
year will doubtless find new sources of production open, to 
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make good the loss in part. India, Australia, Africa, Peru, 
may possibly fill up the channels that have run so low. But 
if it is true that the actual amount of human labor spent 
upon the Southern soil—that is, the actual production of 
wealth there —is going to fall off, say one half, we need not 
affect to deny that the consequences will be very serious, 
perhaps to the world at large, certainly to ourselves. So 
enormous a void as that, made suddenly in a nation’s re- 
sources, implies a great shock somewhere, and a loss against 
which a government cannot guard too vigilantly. 

And we do not see that the blacks could be either blamed 
or wondered at, if there should be so great a falling off as 
that. No human creature, from motives of general benevo- 
lence, or the interests of civilization at large, will condemn 
himself to a steady round of plantation work in unwholesome 
damps and torrid heats. Even the experience of England, 
with the best-trained working population on the globe, and 
the best working climate, does not go far to convince us that 
most men can be relied on for the strain of labor, beyond the 
meeting of a very few plain wants. In a hot country, these 
wants are very cheaply met. The enfranchised slaves of Ja- 
maica, if we remember right, objected to working for their 
old masters at a shilling a day, and struck for one and six- 
pence. Certainly we do not blame them for it. But it put 
the world to the inconvenience, and emancipation to the ob- 
loquy, of waiting these five and twenty years for the slow 
development of industry in a squatter life in the Jamaica 
highlands, and the slow acquisition of those more civilized 
wants which are gradually bringing West Indian exports up 
to the old standard. Far be it from us to censure, or even 
to regret, a process which has built up homesteads in place of 
mansions flanked by barracoons, and created a people to some 
extent intelligent and free, in place of mere barbarian hordes 
sweating in the service of Creole luxury. But the temporary 
inconvenience of it, it would be useless to deny; and what 
was a temporary inconvenience on a little island may become 
a public calamity when expanded to the proportions of half a 
continent. 


To meet this grave and real difficulty, we have, first, the 
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fresh colonizing of that soil by free settlers. As emancipation 
works itself out, the slow but inevitable result of the present 
convulsion, new and more vigorous blood will be thrown into 
the veins of the white population of the South. Probably 
half the territory of the seaboard States offers greater attrac- 
tions to colonists than the average of prairie lands, — certainly, 
to such as cannot easily forget the mountains and the sea and 
the familiar forest-growths of the East. The belt of highland, 
near a hundred miles in width, which we call the Alleghany 
range, with its picturesque outline and slopes of exquisite 
verdure, affords already the nucleus of a free population, with 
many sympathies and affinities binding them to the civiliza- 
tion of the North. Forfeited estates will be occupied as 
bounty-lands, or by purchase, by men who temper the hardi- 
hood of frontier life with the training of Northern schools 
and the curious skill of Northern workshops. The frightful 
barbarism which this war has exhibited, even among many 
who boast gentler blood and the refinements of social life, 
must be extirpated, —if not by the red hand of conquest, at 
least by 4 tide of emigration strong enough to defend its own 
rights, and granting no truce to the insolence of the former 
lords of the soil. We look very confidently, as one of the re- 
sults of this contest, to the regeneration of Southern society, 
which at so many points has shown itself both brutal and 
effete. A wholesome deluge is to be poured over that field, 
by this opening the wide flood-gates of war. The new civiliza- 
tion of those regions will inevitably be built up, like that of 
the North and West, on the foundation of free industry and 
general intelligence. And as these flourish and are strong, 
they will push back the frontier of ignorant barbarism, 
whatever there is of it to apprehend; and adopt into their 
own system the emancipated laborers of the South, exactly 
as we have adopted the foreign populations that thronged 
upon us in the guise of paupers and refugees. We can hardly 
set limits to the capacity, in this regard, of the powerful and 
healthy civilization which will soon control that large domain. 
Just in proportion as the blacks are already fit to participate 


in it, or so fast as they become fit hereafter, they will find 
their legitimate place in it. 
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But, after making all possible allowance for this, the origi- 
nal problem still remains. We have reduced its magnitude 
somewhat, but not its reality or its character. Suppose that, 
by the means we have indicated, we have left undisposed of 
only half the present slave population, — say two millions, — 
occupying the hot and fertile lowlands of the extreme South. 
A single generation will carry their number up to the old 
limit ; and a wild, half-nomadic life, such as mere emancipa- 
tion would lead to, would make them infinitely more difficult 
subjects than now. With the inimitable strategy of the ostrich, 
some persons succeed in not seeing this difficulty. They seem 
to imagine that the word Emancipation has some cabalistic 
power, — that it removes this prodigious population out of the 
range of our concern, — that it as it were cancels its existence 
as one of the elements in our body politic. Or else they be- 
lieve, weakly but sincerely, that a free population are by the 
very fact an industrious, orderly, contented, useful, intelligent 
population ; or that they will become so spontaneously, under 
the ordinary disciplines and influences which we may safely 
enough take for granted. We do not allow ourselves to be so 
beguiled. And, instead of feeling particularly confident or 
triumphant in prospect of the mere fact of the overthrow of 
slavery, we frankly avow our conviction that it will substitute 
for the old problem one scarce inferior to it in perplexity, 
and coming a good deal closer home to our own conscience 
and responsibility. 

Still, we think that something is done when we have re- 
duced the problem to its lowest terms. And, on a fair consid- 
eration of the various elements involved, we think this has 
now been done. A very large population of the African race 
will continue to exist upon our soil. It will have its charac- 
teristics as a race, and its loosely defined limits of habitation. 
No circumstances that we can possibly foresee will either abol- 
ish it, or absorb it, or transmute it into something else. 
Meanwhile, a powerful and effective constraint, which has 
heretofore compelled them into the service of civilization, — 
though in a blind and rude way, as mere slaves and drudges, 
—will be taken off, or very greatly lightened. And for the 
welfare of mankind, for the security of the nation, for the 
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higher interests of civilization and humanity, it is for us to 
provide a substitute. A few months’ experience with a few 
thousand “ contrabands”’ suggests the enormous difficulties 
that may be met, when it comes to dealing with millions. 

We do not pretend, by any gift of prophecy, or by the faith 
which removes mountains, to see through those difficulties. 
We know nothing of any conditions of meeting them, except 
the conditions under which all the great tasks of humanity 
must be done,— courage, wisdom, patience love. It is never 
worth while to disguise a difficulty, but it is never right to be 
frightened at it. There is only one way to make difficulties 
disappear ; and tlrat is, to deal with them one by one, always 
taking the nearest first. We consider that a great debt of 
gratitude is due from the nation at large to the President and 
Cabinet, for not thrusting on us all at once this problem, in 
the proportions it may have one of these days. We have the 
precise opportunity we could have wished, of trying our hand 
at it on a modest scale, and training ourselves by little tasks 
for the great task in which we shall presently want a hundred 
thousand helpers. Let us consider then, briefly, in what spirit 
and with what success the guardianship of these enfans perdus 
of our civilization has been undertaken. Let us see, if we 
can, how hopefully they are getting initiated into the duties 
of their new position, as acolytes of a new and higher stage 
of being. 

We make no account, for the present, of those many fugi- 
tives from slavery who trust themselves to their own courage 
and shifts, and only care to be out of the reach of Southern 
law. Neither do we stop now to consider tasks of simple 
charity, such as that undertaken by the “‘ Freedmen’s Relief 
Association of the District of Columbia,’’ whose task is done 
when it has aided in transferring liberated slaves to new fields 
of self-supporting industry, or has relieved the temporary 
distress they must encounter on the way. There is a work, 
partly of instruction, partly of discipline, which must be un- 
dertaken on a larger scale. To quote the admirable Address 
of the Educational Commission : — 


“The people of the North owe at least thus much to the subject- 
people of the South,—that their condition shall not be the worse for 
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our invasion. The care and control formerly exercised by masters, 
(and sometimes conscientiously and benevolently exercised,) we must, 
therefore, assume, not simply as a charity, but as a matter of the 
plainest obligation. And if we would not fall below those of whose 
disregard of human rights many of us are accustomed to speak in 
strong terms, if we would not stand convicted before them and before 
God of that spurious philanthropy of which we have been accused, we 
must see to it that these slaves gain something by exchanging servitude 
for liberty. We must actually receive these black men into the great 
human family, to which we allow they belong; we must teach them 
how to live in that freedom which, up to this time, we have not béten 
willing to concede, or, if willing to concede, not able to secure them. 
Their right to property, both in their persons and in the products of 
their labor, and also the rights of family, may be considered as already 
recognized. We are now called upon to provide for their education, 
and that in the widest sense; not such an education as makes them 
safe and profitable servants, but such as is required by other moral 
beings living in human society; an education which shall make them 
industrious, thrifty, self-supporting, orderly, temperate, self-respecting ; 
which shall excite the unquenchable thirst for improvement, and unfold 
their now almost undeveloped mental and spiritual faculties. Proceed- 
ing thus, with due regard to their circumstances and capacities, not 
ignoring their present unfitness, but honestly striving to remove their 
disabilities, we must do our best to prepare them or their posterity 
to enter into all the privileges and blessings of an advanced civiliza- 
tion.” 

We may assume, by a rough estimate, that at least thirty 
thousand refugees have sought the shelter of our camps and 
forts; and that not far from twenty thousand are at this time 
receiving systematic discipline and instruction under the au- 
thority and protection of the United States. They not only 
crave that protection; they require it. To use the language 
of General Sherman’s Order (No. 9), which well enough ex- 
presses the average feeling about them, ‘‘hordes of totally 
ignorant and improvident blacks have been abandoned by 
their constitutional guardians, not only to all the future 
chances of anarchy and starvation, but in such a state of ab- 
ject ignorance and mental stolidity as to preclude all possi- 
bility of self-government and self-maintenance in their present 
condition.” 


To meet the exigency so presented, the ‘* Educational Com- 
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mission”? was organized, last winter, in Boston, and shortly 
after, the “ Relief Associations ” of New York and Philadelphia. 
The task they assumed was wholly an experiment. The right 
way must be felt out, as it were, in the dark, step by step. 
Under the circumstances, we should have no right to be sur- 
prised at very serious mistakes at starting. As sometimes in 
our military hospitals, the charge was likely to be undertaken 
from sentimental impulse, and by incompetent persons. It 
was likely to be embarrassed by ignorance of the population 
it had to deal with; still more, perhaps, by the vague and ex- 
travagant hopes with which they would welcome their new- 
gotten liberty; by passions suddenly set loose; by the dazzle 
and glare of a light so suddenly let in on their darkness ; by 
differences of judgment, feeling, and prejudice among those 
volunteering to the work ; possibly by mean and bad motives 
in a few of them. We have read with attention a good deal 
of the private correspondence on this subject, as well as the 
Reports of the Special Agent, and consider ourselves justified 
in saying that, with a narrow margin of allowance for the 
circumstances we have named, the enterprise has been con- 
ducted with singular good sense and judgment, as well as 
from the most generous and disinterested motive in most of 
those who have undertaken it. We do not think it at all 
worth while to notice the sneers and petty scandals which 
have been aimed at the agents in this good work. As long as 
bad men haunt camps, and correspondents reckless of truth 
will turn a point to spice the columns of a newspaper, those 
sneers and petty scandals must be looked for. Besides, as 
Mr. Forbes says, in his interesting letter on this subject : — 
“When the agents of the commission came down to take charge of 
the plantations, they were looked upon as interlopers, and in most cases 
every obstacle short of absolute disobedience to the orders of the com- 
manding generals was thrown in their way. All the little mistakes 
of the new-comers were magnified ; all the good they did ignored; and 
a local public opinion thus created against them, which many of our 
own people who ought to have known better gave in to.” — Boston 


Daily Advertiser of June 10. 


What we think very noticeable is the sober and thoughtful 


appreciation we find, from the very outset, both of the magni- 
u5* 
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tude of the work, and of the double condition on which its 
success must rest, as ‘a system of free labor, combined with 
instruction.” Its founders have fully comprehended that prac- 
tical training and the discipline of labor must come first ; 
school-training, even of the simplest sort, can only follow. A 
population self-supporting, industrious, and useful must be 
had, at any rate; any higher and finer culture must come of 
their honest earning. First the duties, then the privileges, of 
freedom. The chief duty of the teachers, say the Commis- 
sion, “is to direct and organize the regular labor of the ne- 
groes on the plantations, and to look after their general wel- 
fare. Instruction (excepting to young children) is given 
chiefly on Sundays, and in the intervals of labor.’”’ And so 
we have the principal danger met in advance, — that of mak- 
ing liberty a synonyme of idleness, or vanity, or self-indul- 
gence. These pupils of ours are invited to an industrious, 
sober, self-supporting freedom. 

As long ago as July of last year, a considerable number of 
contrabands at Hampton, near Fortress Monroe, were drilled 
in industrial regiments, and made to work systematically for 
wages in service of the camp, under the direction of one of 
our Massachusetts volunteers in the ranks, a lawyer by pro- 
fession. The very encouraging results of this experiment 
were related in the “ Atlantic Monthly”’ for November. New- 
bern, in North Carolina, has been in like manner the head- 
quarters of a large free colored population, whose schools were 
so abruptly dispersed by the late action of Governor Stanley. 
But much the largest and most interesting experiment has 
been that on the island-plantations near Port Royal. A con- 
siderable territory, including about two hundred estates, was 
left vacant by the flight of the proprietors, and has been held 
in undisturbed possession by the forces of the United States 
since last November. The number of freed negroes thus 
thrown upon our military protection was reckoned, in Febru- 
ary, at twelve thousand, including many refugees from the 
mainland. Those belonging to the estates were, in round 
numbers, ten thousand, and made a working population equiv- 
alent to four thousand ‘full hands.” Three thousand, in all, 
have received some degree of school instruction. These fig- 
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ures represent, as nearly as possible, the scale on which the 
experiment of free labor has been made. 

The first care of the government was to send agents to 
gather the cotton-crop, which was perishing in the fields. A 
considerable amount of it was saved, at a profit to the treas- 
ury of some three hundred thousand dollars. This sum, we 
trust, may be reserved as a fund to guarantee the successful 
following up of the experiment. It would have been very 
easy to continue it by simply renting the grounds to tenants 
who should farm them to their own advantage. But it quickly 
appeared that such a system would prove more cruel and ruin- 
ous than slavery itself to the negroes, — harder service, with 
scantier and more uncertain pay. The four months’ trial of it 
made one of the worst difficulties with which the Commission 
had to deal. The oversight of the negroes belonged to nobody 
in particular. Their work was claimed as wanted, irregularly 
paid, in some cases not paid at all. Some of them were hang- 
ers-on of the camp, spending their “ forty dollars a day” on 
sutlers. Some herded in their cabins,— where they had 
thriftily secreted their stores of corn, instead of burning it as 
ordered, — adding to their scanty comforts a little from the 
spoils of their masters’ forsaken habitations. Then the har- 
vest-work, done so at hazard, dragged on far into the seed-time. 
There was danger, not only of a vagrant and lawless popula- 
tion to harbor there; but of letting the season of early plant- 
ing pass, and so incurring great risks and losses in the planta- 
tion-year. Nearly two months, in fact, were lost. Meanwhile, 
‘‘all the ploughing-mules and horses had been stripped from 
the plantations, either by the rebels or our own quarter- 
master’; and the spring work must be “ done with old worn- 
out hoes, with bare feet,” by such of the slaves as might vol- 
unteer to the task. These were a few of the difficulties with 
which the experiment had to contend at starting. 7 

Happily, the action of the Treasury Department, to which 
the responsibility was intrusted, was both enlightened and 
humane. Early in the year it commissioned Mr. Edward L. 
Pierce, — the same gentleman who had conducted and report- 
ed the earlier experiment near Fortress Monroe, — as Special 
Agent, to superintend the cultivation of the estates, and co- 
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operate with such charitable persons and associations as might 
undertake the instruction of the laborers. His full report to 
the Secretary, of February 3d, is the most valuable source of 
information we have on the general subject. The results of his 
labors and observations, up to the first of June, are contained 
in his second report, just received, made on occasion of the 
transfer of the charge from the Treasury to the War Depart- 
met, and the appointment of General Saxton, who has just 
succeeded (June 23) to the administration of the district of 
Port Royal. Between ninety and a hundred teachers or su- 
perintendents (seventy-four men and nineteen women) have 
been sent out by the benevolent associations before mentioned, 
most of them receiving from twenty-five to fifty dollars a. 
month, with rations from the government. Some of them, it is 
right to say, have contributed liberally in money, besides giv- 
ing their own invaluable services. All the correspondence 
that we have seen testifies to the high tone of religious ear- 
nestness and conviction of Christian duty which have been 
their animating motive, as well as to the great patience, good 
sense, and good temper which they have brought to the work. 
Under their direction, nearly fourteen thousand acres have 
been planted in provisions and cotton, and “ the forces of the 
plantations have been organized to reasonably steady labor.” 
Much more than the usual area of food (8,315 acres) has been 
planted, and about one third the usual amount of cotton 
(5,480 acres). If sure and regular wages could have been 
offered, a much larger amount could have been done. To 
sum up in the words of the Report : — 

“ Confidence in the government has been inspired, the laborers are 
working cheerfully, and they now present to the world the example of 
a well-behaved and self-supporting peasantry, of which their country 
has no reason to be ashamed. Ideas and habits have been planted 
under the growth of which these people are to be fitted for the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, and in equal degree unfitted for any restoration 
to what they have been. Modes of administration have been com- 
menced, not indeed adapted to an advanced community, but just, pater- 
nal, and developing in their character. Industrial results have been 
reached which put at rest the often reiterated assumption that this ter- 
ritory and its products can only be cultivated by slaves, — a social prob- 
lem which has vexed the wisest approaches a solution. The capacity 
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of a race, and the possibility of lifting it to civilization without danger 
or disorder, even without throwing away the present generation as 
refuse, is being determined. And thus the way is preparing by which 
the peace to follow this war shall be made perpetual.” 


It certainly tells well both for the disposition of the negroes 
and for the disciplinary results of slavery (which philosophical 
economists tell us of) as the hard apprenticeship of the race in 
civilization, that the needful preliminary work was so well 
done as now appears ; — and that in spite of the four months’ 
idleness and confusion, the baneful presence of the camp, the 
mischievous talk of soldiers, who also “ killed their cattle ev- 
ery day,’ the rude notions of liberty, the irregular earnings 
by petty services to the troops, the lack of time, tools, funds, 
provisions, and domestic animals, the annoyance of military 
drafting of the able-bodied,* and obstacles deliberately thrown 
in the way of the Commission by the superseded cotton-agents. 
Concerning these things, more is known than it is well should 
meet the publicear. The general testimony in favor of the lib- 
erated blacks is unequivocal, and, under all the circumstances, 
quite striking. ‘“ Think of their having organized and gone 
deliberately to work here, without a white man near them, 
preparing hundreds of acres for the new crop.” This, of 
course, was their own private patches of corn. It was one 
of the hardest tasks, at first, to break through their strong 
dislike to work on cotton,—a vestige of their old bondage. 
This prejudice was skilfully got over in time to secure, with 
a reasonably good season, an ample return for the outlay. 
Money enough could have been had as an investment to 
insure much larger returns; but it was thought best not to 
allow the intrusion of private speculation. Hence, a very 
great temporary inconvenience, as wages could be paid only 
scantily and at hazard; and it was hard to keep up the be- 
lief of the blacks in the good faith of their employers. The 
schools for children, appeals to religious feeling, and the gift 
of a little bacon, or salt, or cloth, now and then, saved this 
critical point, and kept the enterprise alive. 

Some use has been made of the former plan of plantation 





* In one report we read, ‘“‘ The women did three quarters of the field-work.” 
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industry. The gangs of slaves had been wonted to work un- 
der the immediate direction of “ drivers” of their own color, 
— which outline of discipline, under the humaner title of fore- 
men or helpers, the same men often retain. With due allow- 
ance for some cruelties and some jealousies begotten by it, the 
system proves to have been of great service as an introduction 
to free labor. It has educated a class of men, trained to the 
exercise of trust, and of a much higher order of intelligence 
than most who serve under them, — men who “ still hold the 
keys of the granary, and deal out the rations of food, with the 
same sense of responsibility as before.” The emphatic refuta- 
tion of facts is brought against half the fallacies by which the 
system of slave labor has been sustained. Whatever it may 
have been once, it seems no longer doubtful that regular pay, 
mild and firm restraint, and the winning of confidence by a 
few simple charities and a kindly care for souls, are abundant- 
ly sufficient to bridge that chasm at which we have so long 
stood aghast ;— the more, because this experiment was begun 
under great embarrassments, and conducted by stranger hands. 
There seems no reason to question, as Mr. Pierce has stated 
his own belief, “ that under the guidance and with the help of 
the fugitive masters, had they been so disposed, these people 
might have made their way from bondage and its enforced 
labor to freedom and its voluntary and compensated labor 
without any essential diminution of products or any appre- 
ciable derangement of social order.” A _ striking confirma- 
tion of it is the promptitude with which labor has been 
organized and conducted under the new dispensation. The 
negroes, we are told, assent heartily to the appeals made to 
them on this point, “ uniformly answering, Yes, massa, we 
must work to live, that’s the law; and expressing an anxiety 
that the work of the plantations was not going on.’”? We have 
the unequivocal testimony of Mr. Pierce, that indolence is 
not a conspicuous trait among them; and that, “ with proper 
motives set before them, they will, as freemen, be as industri- 
ous as any race of men are likely to be in this climate.” In 
three months there were not, among them all, more than forty 
cases of discipline for idleness. We subjoin, from the same 
source, the following very interesting summary of the impres- 
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sion made by several weeks’ constant intercourse and observa- 
tion : — 

“Tt will appear that these people are naturally religious and simple- 
hearted, — attached to the places where they have lived, still adhering 
to them, both from a feeling of local attachment and self-interest in 
securing the means of subsistence; that they have the knowledge and 
experience requisite to do all the labor, from the preparation of the 
ground for planting until the cotton is baled, ready to be exported ; that 
they, or the great mass of them, are disposed to labor, with proper in- 
ducements thereto; that they lean upon white men and desire their 
protection, and could, therefore, under a wise system, be easily brought 
under subordination; that they are susceptible to the higher consider- 
ations, as duty, and the love of offspring, and are not in any way inhe- 
rently vicious, their defects coming from their peculiar condition in the 
past or present, and not from constitutional proneness to evil beyond 
what may be attributed to human nature; that they have among 
them natural chiefs, either by virtue of religious leadership or superior 
intelligence, who, being first addressed, may exert a healthful influence 
on the rest;—in a word, that in spite of their condition, reputed to be 
worse here than in many other parts of the rebellious region, there are 
such features in their life and character, that the opportunity is now 
offered to us to make of them — partially in this generation and fully 
in the next—a happy, industrious, law-abiding, free, and Christian 
people, if we have but the courage and patience to accept it.” 

Several other points deserve to be added, from the general 
testimony of those who have undertaken the duties of this new 
guardianship. No one but must be touched with the great 
eagerness of those untaught blacks to learn, — to bridge that 
mysterious gulf which the knowledge of letters interposes be- 
tween the barbarian and the man. Children have attended 
school “ half naked and shivering with cold,” or walking for 
miles in the hot sand. Old men, gray and bent with long toil, 
bend themselves to the child’s task of mastering the alphabet, 
and are children again in glee, ‘‘ when they make out a sen- 
tence of short monosyllables.”” And when the able-bodied of 
the plantations were summoned to Hilton Head for military 
drill, each man’s care was to take his spelling-book by the way, 
and con his lesson at odd hours. Not that just the same 
phrase will apply to them all. The record of a colored school 
shows us as provoking varieties of temper and intellect as 
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we look for among white children. But the result is prom- 
ising in the main, and full as much so with pure Africans as 
with those of mixed blood. Their general courtesy and re- 
spectful language; their local attachments, and utter confi- 
dence in their new guardians; their freedom from profaneness 
and indecency of talk; their ingenuity in many little house- 
hold arts ; their piety, warm and sincere if often extravagant 
and grotesque in its expression, — all seem to give promise of 
admirable qualities, and hope of a genuine native civilization 
among them, to grow from seed wafted on the north-wind, and 
to fit itself to their characteristics as a race, and to their des- 
tined mode of life. ‘Their faults are those of children.” 
Their teachers are * struck, constantly, with the childhood of 
this race.” “To sum up, we have, then,’ says Mr. Forbes, 
‘“‘ for some of the results, the confidence of the blacks in us, our 
discovery that they will work, the education conferred, so far 
as it goes, the encouragement of industry, and the material 
advantage of planting food and cotton crops, instead of letting 
the negroes alone to run into vice and pauperism, or turning 
them over to the tender mercies of hard speculators.” 

For the sake of completeness, we add a few practical sug- 
gestions, which we have gathered here and there from the 
papers of the Commission. The estates should not be rented 
to tenants, who would be under every temptation to sacrifice 
permanent good to present profit, but worked by government 
agents, — protectors as well as overseers of the enfranchised 
laborers. The blacks should have assigned them patches of 
ground for their own cultivation, as under the régime of slav- 
ery, and should be led by all means to adopt civilized man- 
ners, such as eating their meals in families, not by solitary and 
chance devouring, as of old. They should be faithfully paid 
day-wages, and what they receive should be sold them, not 
given as alms; cloth, rather than garments, should be sent 
them, that their own ingenuity and industry may be devel- 
oped. ‘* Doubtless, hereafter,” says the eminent merchant 
already quoted, “‘ the selfish element must be appealed to more 
than it could be by the agents of the Commission, who had 
to improve their short planting season by continuing the es- 
tablished system of labor in gangs; of course, a permanent 
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system must have less work in common, and more for the 
particular benefit of each laborer.” No insurrectionary ap- 
peals against their former masters are allowed; “such a 
course might increase the trouble of organizing them into 
a peaceful and improving system, under a just and healthful 
temporary discipline; and besides that, it is a dangerous ex- 
periment to attempt the improvement of a class of men by 
appealing to their coarser nature.” 

We have preferred to collect these single points of testi- 
mony, showing what hope we may entertain for the African race 
under these new influences, rather than give in any detail the 
history or the results of the Port Royal mission, for which the 
time seems hardly come. We have said enough to show our 
strong conviction of the importance of this experiment. It is 
impossible to overstate the consequences to our nation — nay, 
to civilization at large— which may flow from a wise and 
successful handling of this matter. The question it opens is 
as wide as that touching the spiritual unity of mankind, the 
fitness of the inferior races of man to share in a Christian civ- 
ilization, the meaning and the breadth of the phrase, Kingdom 
of God on earth. 

Nor should we withhold a word of honor for those who 
have volunteered to this difficult service. It was no holiday 
task. It might be undertaken from a sentimental impulse ; it 
could not be persevered in without courage and patient faith. 
‘¢] have never known what self-denial and self-sacrifice were,” 
is the testimony of one, “ until I met a negro in South Caro- 
lina, and tried to associate with and teach him.” Besides, the 
perils of waters and perils of the wilderness (ranging “ from 
fleas to small-pox’”’), there are the mischiefs of camp-life, the 
pain of seeing one’s best work undone, the conviction that 
one is laboring for a harvest that cannot be gathered till an- 
other generation. ‘ The regeneration of the blacks will date 
from the time the last soldier leaves the island.”” Under such 
present discouragements, we take leave of those who have vol- 
untarily embarked in this humane and noble task; fervently. 
hoping that they may have had a share in laying that corner- 
stone, broad and deep, on which the grander structure of our 
future liberties shall rest. 

VOL. LXXIII. — 5TH S. VOL. XI. NO. I. 12 
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Art. VII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Ir is some compensation for the disgrace which the prosecution of 
Dr. Rowland Williams has brought upon the English Church, that it 
has produced the noble plea of James Fitz-James Stephen for freedom 
of inquiry and the rights of the clergy.* The whole argument is mas- 
terly, in its grasp of principles, in its handling of details, in its clearness 
of statement, in its candor of admission, in its union of freedom, 
reverence, and courtesy, and its choice, terse, and vigorous diction. 
Nothing is strained; nothing is pressed unfairly; there is no appeal 
to the prejudice or to the fear of the court or the larger public outside, 
to whom, not less than to the court, the argument is addressed. There 
are even no rhetorical attempts, unless we reckon as such the magnifi- 
cent closing paragraphs, which ring with the tone of protest, warning, 
and prophecy. Dr. Williams has no cause to be ashamed of his advo- 
cate, and can find nothing in this * Defence” to explain away any- 
thing that he has avowed, or to deny anything that he has affirmed. 
He is not put upon the stool of penitence by his counsel, nor is he 
made to appear in the high ecclesiastical court as a supplicant, wish- 
ing to retain the emoluments of his place. All that the advocate asks 
for his client is justice. He does not think it necessary to disclaim 
sympathy with the heretic, or to apologize for any idea or expression 
of his client. 

This thick duodecimo, of nearly 400 pages, gives the whole case, 
with nothing omitted, and yet nothing that could be spared. We have, 
first, an abstract of the sixteen counts of the indictment, with the refer- 
ences to passages in the Essay of Dr. Williams on which the charges 
were based; then, an abstract of the argument, of its general principles 
and their application to the specific charges ; ; and lastly, the plea itself, 
arranged in four sections, according to the points treated and the days 
of delivery. The argument is a legal argument, yet it involves inci- 
dentally not a little theological discussion. And if this lawyer repre- 
sents the thought and feeling of the English bar, the cause of sound 
learning has not much to fear from the malice and folly of frightened 
bigots. Whatever may be the verdict of his Lordship the Dean of 
the Arches, there can be no doubt that every reader of this plea will 
instantly acquit the brave culprit from the charges trumped up by his 
enemies. The reviewer of Bunsen has violated no oath of his conse- 
cration and no canon of the Church of England by his exposition of the 
opinions of the learned German. Mr. Stephen proves, by very numer- 
ous citations, that he has said no more than the great authorities of the 
English Church, dead and living, Chillingworth and Hooker and Tay- 





* Defence of the Rev. Rowland Williams, D. D., in the Arches Court of Can- 
terbury. By James Firz-James STEPHEN, M. A., of the Inner cs Barrister 
at Law, Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862. 
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lor and Warburton and Watson and Whately, and a host of others, 
have said, even with more emphasis, again and again. He shows that 
a verdict against Dr. Williams is a verdict against those lights of the 
Church of which England makes such boast. Denying that there is 
heresy in any statement which Dr. Williams has made, he affirms that, 
if he is a heretic, his heresy is not new, that it was known at his 
consecration, and that he is a heretic in common with teachers whose 
orthodoxy has not been questioned. We might praise the ingenuity 
of this part of the plea, were not the spirit of the whole so broad and 
noble. 

Will not the American publishers, who have favored us with the 
bulky volumes of “ Replies ” to the “ Essays and Reviews,” give us in 
a cheap form this splendid defence of that one of the Essays which 
gathers the greatest number of new views of theology into its com- 
pass? There are few books which the lovers of good logic would read 
with more delight. 


Few writers have such persistence in writing unpopular and un- 
satisfactory books as Isaac Taylor. Of the two dozen volumes, more 
or less, that he has published, only the “ Natural” History of Enthu- 
siasm” has really any permanent worth or interest. The provoking 
looseness and the studied obscurity of his style repel readers who 
would sympathize with his opinions, and the narrowness of his relig- 
ious horizon hinders his lucubrations in theology from a large range 
or influence. Professing to be catholic in his toleration, he is really 
one of the most exclusive of dogmatists, and under the cloudiness of 
his words there is the ground-tone of positive bigotry. His scholar- 
ship, which is considerable, is everywhere hampered and hedged in by 
his prejudice ; and his main skill as a writer seems to be in twisting, 
by a subtle sophistry, the facts which he discusses to his foregone con- 
clusions. He leaves us at the end of his treatises uncertain of the 
meaning of his argument, but not by any means uncertain of his inten- 
tion or of his real opinion. 

These characteristics are signally exemplified in the volume entitled 
“Logic in Theology, and other Exssays,’* which has recently appeared 
in an American edition. The first of these Essays we need not par- 
ticularly notice. It appeared some years since as an Introduction to 
an edition of Edwards on the Will. It is at once the ablest and the 
most sophistical piece in the volume. The second Essay is that cool 
and self-sufficient manifesto against Unitarianism which made such a 
stir at the time of its appearance in the Eclectic Review, about thirty 
years ago, in which the writer pretends to sketch the actual position of the 
Unitarian body, and to advise all wise men to forsake the falling house, 
and leave it to its sure destruction. The article, professedly kind and 
compassionate, was in reality malignant, and was justly regarded as 
a mean caricature; and its conclusion of the falsehood of Unitarian 





* Logic in Theology, and other Essays. By Isaac Tayxtor. With a Sketch 
of the Life of the Author and a Catalogue of his Writings. New York: William 
Gowans. 
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theology, because Unitarian chapels were not generally thronged or 
fully attended, was a conclusion utterly unworthy either of a philosophic 
or acharitable mind. His republication of that libel, after an interval 
of thirty years, in which his prophecy of the downfall of Unitarianism 
in England has been so completely falsified, and his promise of another 
essay in the same vein, showing the present condition of the Unitarian 
sect, are evidence clear enough of the real spirit of the man. He is 
neither competent as a critic nor fair as a judge; and all through his 
exposition of the state of Unitarianism there runs a lordly contempt 
which is very disagreeable. 

The other five Essays of the volume have not before appeared in 
print. Four of these are on texts from early Church history, but 
really treat of matters in the present age and nearer home. They are 
without point, and are dull enough reading. The closing Essay, of sixty- 
eight pages, in seven sections, is in some respects a remarkable produc- 
tion. It is entitled, “ Without Controversy,” and its purpose is to show 
what truths may be considered as so absolutely established that they can- 
not be disputed by any reasonable mind. Commencing by a statement 
that every leading theological dogma has been, and is, matter of contro- 
versy, and that it is not easy in the midst of this wide and various 
debate to find anything sure and fundamental, he goes on by a course 
of misty and circuitous logic to assert the very doctrines most contro- 
verted as those which are to be received as beyond dispute, — the 
original sin of man, the literal interpretation of Scripture, the Trinity, 
the Vicarious Atonement, and the rest. The incontrovertible things 
are the things which have been most controverted. The obscurity in 
which the reasoning of the Essay is involved prevents its contradictions 
and assumptions from appearing in relief, but the last impression is of 
a writer trying to deceive himself by his own dialectics. 


WE have already spoken of the very handsome and complete “ Book 
of Worship ” prepared by our friends in New York. The “ Book of 
Vespers” * is a portion of it, — about half the volume, including the 
Hymns, — and is published to meet a frequent call for it in a separate 
form. It is not easy to invade the traditions of a church, even one with 
so short a history as that for which these volumes have been prepared. 
But many who might not consent to alter the brief simplicity of Con- 
gregational forms have yet found a charm in what we have begun to 
know pretty familiarly now as “ Vespers.” In some places, it has been 
tried and found wanting, — perhaps from some infelicity in method. 
To some persons it has seemed to belong more to the esthetics of wor- 
ship than to its spirituality, and to be a lame substitute for the sobriety 
of the service it superseded. Some may have fancied the title to be 
perilously Papistical. But those who have used it under favorable cir- 
cumstances speak warmly and confidently of its success; and we are 
glad to find the result of their experience in this volume, rich both in 
material and suggestion for the sacred purpose it intends. 





* Book of Vespers; an Order of Evening Worship. With Select Psalms and 
Hymns. New York: James Miller. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


YEAR by year there is added something to that collection of mate- 
rial, already great, which is to serve in explaining the progress and 
illustrating the results of that sudden development in thought and style, 
with which, now nearly a century ago, Germany began to vindicate its 
existence and its language ;— leaping thus at once and forever into the 
front rank of the nations which now direct, and are at last to consum- 
mate, this new career of civilization. The work undernoted,* not yet 
completed,—to the general reader mere rubbish, a waste of money 
and a trial of patience,— is one of the last contributions, pious and 
meagre, to the illustration of a remarkable age, to a nearer acquaint- 
ance with some remarkable men. The first volume contains only 
Herder’s correspondence with Nicolai, author of romances, editor of 
periodicals, publisher of books, — a vigorous campaigner in his day in 
the world of literature, who has left some marks of his existence, to be 
sure, for the curious, but is for the most of us a mere phantom now; 
and that, extending through thirty years, with “ Father Gleim,” or the 
“ Prussian Grenadier,” as they called him, — simple, hale old man, run- 
ning over with delight in the comforts of this world, greedy of praise 
and productive of poetry, such as it was, — very good often, because so 
exceedingly natural and breezy,— who early recognized the great 
genius and long enjoyed the tender friendship of Herder. ‘The second 
volume introduces us to Hartknoch, almost the earliest known to us of 
Herder’s friends, who at the latter’s suggestion established himself as a 
bookseller at Riga, and seems to have been kept always busy in pub- 
lishing Herder’s books, — living long enough to see him whose strug- 
gles he had encouraged and shared emerge from the obscurity of a 
teacher in a barbarous province of Russia, to become one of the 
most illustrious men in Germany, and one of the greatest writers of 
his age. Herder’s correspondence with Heyne, and with J. G, Eich- 
horn (father of the celebrated Karl Friedrich Eichhorn), some letters 
to Johannes Miiller and from F. L. W. Meyer and August von Einsie- 
del, with a few trifles, make up the rest of the volume. Heyne’s life 
has been best written by his son-in-law Heeren, and best stated and 
commented upon by Carlyle;— but the familiar letters thrown off in 
the busy hours of that long and crowded career show, better than the 
historian can describe or the philosopher analyze them, the honest, genial 
nature, the kindness which had ceased to be a habit of duty in becom- 
ing a quality of the heart, the strong affections, not chilled by the years 
or many books and many crosses, but fresh and fervent to the end ;— 
thus adding to other proofs, sometimes called for in history, this exam- 
ple also that the great scholar may likewise be a kindly man. 

But it was of another person we meant chiefly to speak. Among 
the figures which walked the little Weimar stage, in the background, 
for the most part, with an identity unmistakable, — yet a mere shadow 





* Von und an Herper. Ungedruckte Briefe aus Herders Nachlass. Heraus- 
gegeben von Heinrich Dtnrzer und FerpinanD GOTTFRIED VON HeRper. 
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now, for his earthly work, of little moment in his own day, is of none 
at all in ours, — was a grim-looking yet genial man, the Bergrath 
August von Einsiedel. His elder brother, Hildebrand von Einsiedel, 
at first a page, was in 1776, the year in which Herder came to Wei- 
mar, made a chamberlain to the Dowager-Duchess Amalia; and Au- 
gust, who had chosen the army for his career, and was by this time 
hating it heartily, having got a furlough, came to Weimar in the au- 
tumn of that year or the winter of the next, to visit his brother. Hilde- 
brand — as Lewes writes in that Life of Goethe (I. 344, Am. ed.) which, 
in spite of its many blunders, will never cease to charm us — was “a 
jovial, careless Epicurean; .... his name meets us on every page of the 
Weimar chronicles. Among his follies may be mentioned the charac- 
teristeric adventure” which we shall presently relate. There were 
never two men more distinct in character, in aim, in the events of their 
lives, than Hildebrand and August von Einsiedel. Hildebrand was a 
clever, courtly gentleman, whose life, after the first flushes of youth had 
faded, was well enough—to be forgotten. August was a keen, bold 
thinker, with a great yearning for knowledge, of an original mind, in pro- 
found sympathy with those violent revolutions which were threatening 
to shake the world to its foundations. His inquiring spirit, his lofty 
thought, could not but arrest the attention and command the respect of 
a man like Herder, — however different his own religious views, how- 
ever much he despised that philosophy which could only teach men 
contempt of their race and of the world. August von Einsiedel be- 
lieved in nothing, — neither in the mercies of God, nor in the ways of 
men; but he uttered his negations with such perfect good-humor, and 
with such a lively wit, that you pitied even the honesty of the man. 
“ Above all things he hated charlatans in science,” says Caroline Her- 
der, in her brief and clear and inaccurate description of him, “ who 
stood most in the way of all real progress”; and he and Herder, al- 
ways inclined to be rebellious, while never ceasing to be reverent, 
would sit half the night through, cheerfully smoking their pipes and 
discussing the verities of the world; and while Herder could not 
but look with compassion upon the man, so richly endowed, going 
to waste and lost to all noble service, he could not also fail to be 
instructed by the wide range of thought of the philosopher, — of so 
obstinate a turn, withal, as to refuse always to believe what he could 
not understand. 

Quitting the army presently, of course, Einsiedel went to Géttingen 
to study, and there developed that craving to peer into the origin of 
things which he had caught, it may be, from Herder. The primeval 
history of the human races led him to long to see the primeval lands; 
and he was well fitted for that silent and watchful wandering by which 
the great traveller enriches always the world he has forsaken; for 
there was hardly any branch of knowledge of which he did not know 
at least the deficiences. Meanwhile, he went to the Mining Academy 
in Freiberg in Saxony, to learn of the celebrated Werner, and accept- 
ed afterwards a post in the government administration of the mines. 
But life to such a man as Einsiedel meant freedom to follow his own 
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path, to whatever end it should lead. In vain Herder admonished him, 
since he could not control fortune, to bow cheerfully to the yoke. But, 
like the rest of us, Einsiedel had the problem of his own life to solve, 
and thought he could do this best for himself. At the Christmas 
time, and often in the summers, in these years; we find him at Wei- 
mar on a visit; but, however delightful Herder’s society may have 
been, and however flattering the distinction of being so well received 
by so eminent a man, there was another attraction, of a different 
sort, never suspected in so erudite a philosopher and so keen a wit; he 
was in love with the wife of a chamberlain of the court, a friend of 
the Herders, and she with him. And when, in May, 1785, after having 
succeeded in obtaining assistance enough from the French government 
to set out upon his long-wished-for journey to Africa, he bade his 
friends in Weimar a long farewell and left them, the wife of our cham- 
berlain suddenly died in the absence of her husband, and was buried 
with becoming demonstrations of grief. But one of those busy mem- 
bers of society who are always where they are not wanted, persisted in 
asseverating that he saw the lady after her funeral, in Strasburg. It 
was incredible ; but he was clamorous, and so to convict him of lunacy 
they opened the coffin, and found—an artificial figure. This is the 
characteristic adventure with which Mr. Lewes libels that “careless 
Epicurean,” Einsiedel, — that innocent chamberlain to the Dowager- 
Duchess Amalia, — an inexcusable error in one so familiar as Lewes 
must have become with the personages who take part in the story 
which he tells so well. 

There is nothing in the subsequent career of August von Einsiedel 
to amuse or instruct us. Like the rest of his life, his journey to 
Africa was a failure; the plague interfered with his projects, and gave 
him time to awake from his long dream that there was something in 
the East which the West could not give him. He frankly confessed 
that he found the trouble to be in himself. The chamberlain’s wife, 
who of course had followed his dusty fortunes to Africa, obtained a 
divorce upon their return, and in 1788, during Herder’s absence in 
Italy, they were quietly married. But it could not be perhaps, cer- 
tainly was not, a happy marriage, and we infer that after several years 
they separated again. 

Shortly after his return, Einsiedel wrote to Herder, in his sententious 
and lofty way, the sarcasm ill concealing his necessities, to inform him 
that he had resolved to become a man of letters, even an academician 
in Berlin; “for I remember to have heard from La Grange, that he 
got fifteen hundred thalers as director of the mathematical class, and 
had nothing to do but to write a couple of treatises once a year, which 
he couid despatch in a few days; and once a week or once a fortnight 
to meet with his colleagues, who read papers which he did not un- 
derstand, indeed, but to which he did not listen. That was not so 
bad, and although I am not a man of letters, I do not doubt that I 
could immediately become one.” Finally, these are the first letters of 
August von Einsiedel which have ever been published, and they may 
as well be the last; for we may not say of him as of some of those 
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silent shapes which flash out their lustrous beauty upon us from the 
dark backgrounds of our human history, — 
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SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 





THE science of Comparative Philology, or Linguistics, as Mr. Marsh 
calls it, is a new one, and one of which the majority of educated men in 
this country have but a very vague idea. A tolerably clear notion of the 
European branches of the Aryan or Indo-European family of languages, 
a vague idea that these were all derived from the Sanskrit (which they 
were not), a somewhat shadowy conception of the boundary line between 
this family and the Semitic, and a faint recollection of having heard 
the word Turanian, — this is about the sum and substance of what is 
generally known in our community by those who have not made lin- 
guistics their study. For this class the volume before us is designed.* 
Great skill is shown in presenting in a popular and comprehensible 
form so complicated and difficult a subject, and great practical knowl- 
edge of the wants of an Anglo-Saxon audience. The lecturer does 
not often wander off into impenetrable mazes of German erudition. 
As for the spelling, he does not seem to have made more changes than 
any scholar is bound to in these days. We do not see why we must 
spell Aryan and Chingis-Khan; but we know very well from expe- 
rience that such changes are sure to be snapped up by the admiring ° 
world, and we may as well submit at once. 

The treatise is partly theoretical, on language in general, and partly 
devoted to giving a view of the Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian families. 
This latter is admirably clear, succinct, and scholarly. A valuable 
table in the appendix contains a complete classified catalogue of the 
languages in these families. 

Of the theoretical discussions which are scattered through the book, 
we will give a brief sketch. Prof. Miiller is a firm believer in the 
unity of the human race,— a belief which necessarily carries with it 
that of the common origin of all languages. He chooses, however, to 
keep the two subjects separate, and is careful to do no more here than 
prove that all languages might have had a common origin, throwing 
then the burden of proof upon the other party. This common origin 
consisted in an indefinite number of monosyllabic roots, “ phonetic 
types, produced by a power inherent in human nature,” — by “ an in- 
stinct of the mind, as irresistible as any other instinct,’— and then 
reduced by “natural elimination” to the final type. An example of 
the prodigious fertility of the human mind in the production of these 
elements of speech is seen in the Arabic, which has 200 names for 
sword, 1,000 for lion, and 5,744 relating to the camel. The number of 
the phonetic types is theoretically infinite; practically, it is reduced to 





* Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, in April, May, and June, 1861. By Max Mttier, M.A. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 
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four or five hundred. Thsee roots are of two classes, — predicative, 
containing an idea, and demonstrative, pointing out and making defi- 
nite. At first these roots were used simply and without change, and in 
this stage the Chinese has remained to this day. ‘Then came in the 
law of Phonetic Decay ; the demonstrative roots, appended to the 
predicative to mark various relations, underwent changes and corrup- 
tions, until their original form would no longer be recognized, the 
predicative root meanwhile remaining unchanged. This process is 
called agglutination, and this is the character of the Turanian lan- 
guages. But in the Aryan and Semitic languages both roots have 
undergone phonetic decay, and roots are combined freely with each 
other by an amalgamating process. These three stages he calls Radi- 
cal, Terminational, and Inflectional. 

Through these three stages he thinks that all our most advanced 
languages have passed, and in proof of it points to the monosyllabic 
roots which are found in all the Aryan languages, and to the fact that 
almost all inflections can be shown to have arisen in just this way; as, 
for instance, the terminations of the French future, which are nothing 
but the present of avoir appended to the infinitive. Traces of agglu- 
tination also are found in Chinese, and of inflection in various Turanian 
dialects, showing a tendency to advance toa higher stage. The fact 
that all languages have not the same roots, he accounts for by a law 
which he calls Dialectical Regeneration ; in the multitude of original 
roots different dialects made different selections, and here a stock of 
roots is preserved, to draw upon whenever there is need. It seems to 
us, however, that the influence of this upon modern Spanish and 
French must have been very slight; the Latin spoken in those coun- 
tries must have been homogeneous, for the most part, like the English 
in America. Spanish, as we know, drew largely from the Moors, and 
French from the Teutonic tribes,— not from the dialects of Italy, of 
which Professor Miiller makes mention. 

We do not think it possible, as our author desires, to keep the sci- 
ences of Linguistics and Ethnology distinct. If we accept the unity of 
the race, that of its speech must follow as a matter of course; and on 
the other hand, assuming the diversity of origin of the race, the proba- 
bility is that each had its own language. On either Agassiz’s or Dar- 
win’s theory, the suppositions would be the same ;— 1. that language 
was given directly from God; 2. that the human organs necessarily 
employ certain combinations of sounds to express certain emotions, 
according to the theory maintained by the late Dr. Kraitsir. In either 
of these cases, languages, although of independent origin, would have 
been identical at the start. But neither of these can be anything more 
than an hypothesis; at all events, neither has yet been rendered proba- 
ble, on the assumption of the original diversity of the human race.* 
But, 3. assuming that sounds were arbitrarily chosen to represent ideas 
(for the ‘onomatopoetic and interjectional theories are well disposed of 








* To the old question, which was the language of Paradise, elaborate answers 
have been made, defending the several claims of Hebrew, Swedish, Dutch, and 
Basque. 
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by our author). there is still the possibility that one language of greater 
aggressive power rooted out all the others, and was left to rule alone. 
This we know must have been the case in Europe, for, with trifling 
exceptions, all the languages in Europe are proved to have had one 
origin, its starting-point probably in Asia. Of the multitudes who, on 
the theory we are considering, occupied Europe before the Aryan inva- 
sion, there are no vestiges except the Basque language, in a corner of 
Spain, probably the ancient Etruscan, and perhaps a few mounds and 
nurhagen. Everything else has been either driven out or absorbed by 
the conquerors. What we know to have occurred in Europe may 
have occurred all over the world. But, inasmuch as only very slight re- 
semblances to Aryan forms, and which can very well have been merely 
casual, have been pointed out in Semitic languages, still less in Tura- 
nian, and there remain hundreds of dialects in which none at all has 
been found, while vast fields remain yet unexplored, there is very little 
reason to anticipate any such generalization as the reducing of all the 
languages of the earth to one set of roots. Both of our author’s re- 
marks, then, seem unfounded. The science of language does depend 
very immediately upon Ethnology; and (granting the variety of the 
human race) the burden of proof certainly lies as yet against the com- 
mon origin of languages. 

The phrase is a little obscure which classes the study of language 
as a physical science. Speech is physical, and analysis shows that a 
given articulation always produces a certain sound, just as a given 
chemical combination always produces a certain result. That is all 
there is physical about language, and that is much the smallest part of 
it. It is the mind which combines these articulate sounds into lan- 
guage, and language is in so far not a physical, but a mental science. 
But, as having laws of growth, which can be studied apart from the 
material it is made from, it bears a certain analogy to the organic struc- 
tures of the natural world, — plants, for example. There is ingenuity, 
and a certain truth, in calling the study of these laws a physical sci- 
ence. It was wise, too, in addressing an English audience. Still, to 
the uninitiated, the analogy will be rather blind. 

Again, while we recognize the value of the discovery of uniform 
monosyllabic roots in the various Aryan languages, we must ques- 
tion (on any theory but that of their divine origin) the meaning as- 
signed to these various roots. “What is the meaning of moon? — 
the measurer. What is the meaning of sun ?—the begetter. What 
is the meaning of earth?—the ploughed. The old name given to 
animals, such as cows and sheep, was pa'su, the Latin pecus, which 
means feeders.” (p. 379.) Now we will not attempt to decide between 
Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart, whether nouns or verbs were first 
invented, but we do not hesitate to say that the moon must have had 
a name before the idea of measurement had one, cattle before the idea 
of feeding, and a river before the idea of flowing. . 

Our classical prejudices, furthermore, are very much shocked at 
Professor Miiller’s list of the great epics of the world, which he enu- 
merates as follows: — The Ionian Songs (Homer); the Mahabharata 
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(Sanskrit) ; the Shahnameh (Persian); the Nibelunge (German) ; and 
the Kalewala (Wainamoinen, Finnish). From this last, as we rec- 
ollect, a curious legend was given in this journal some years ago 
(March, 1853). 

We wish we had time to do justice to all the treasures of thought 
and scholarship this book contains, but we must content ourselves with 
a passage about the word barbarian. 


* Now barbarian is one of those lazy expressions which seem to say every- 
thing, but in reality say nothing. It was applied as recklessly as the word 
heretic during the Middle Ages. If the Romans had not received this con- 
venient name of barbarian ready made for them, they would have treated 
their neighbors, the Celts and Germans, with more respect and sympathy: 
they would at all events have looked at them with a more discriminating eye. 
And if they had done so, they would have discovered, in spite of outward 
differences, that these barbarians were, after all, not very distant cousins. 
There was as muck: similarity between the language of Cesar and the bar- 
barians against whom he fought in Gaul and Germany, as there was between 
his language and that of Homer. A man of Cesar’s sagacity would have 
seen this if he had not been blinded by traditional phraseology. I am not 
exaggerating ; for let us look at one instance only. If we take a verb of 
such constant occurrence as to have, we shall find the paradigms almost iden- 
tical in Latin and Gothic. ..... It surely required a certain amount of blind- 
ness, or rather of deafness, not to perceive such similarity, and that blindness 
or deafness arose, I believe, entirely from the single word barbarian. Not till 
that word barbarian was struck out of the dictionary of mankind, and re- 
placed by brother, not till the right of all nations of the world to be classed 
as members of one genus or kind was recognized, can we look even for the 


first beginnings of our science. This change was effected by Christianity.” 
—p. 127. 


Professor Miiller takes some little pains, in his discussion of 
primitive roots, to set aside two favorite theories of etymologists, — 
what he irreverently calls the “ pooh-pooh theory” and the “ bow-wow 
theory ”; or, as we more elegantly phrase it, the interjectional and the 
onomatopoetic, — that which starts with inarticulate exclamations, and 
that which starts with imitative sounds. He shows, we think, success- 
fully, that much the largest part of human speech can be traced to 
neither source ; and that we must postulate, at the very outset, a great 
variety of monosyllables, of which no more account can be given than 
why an oak-leaf should differ from an elm. To all intents and pur- 
poses, their shape and significance are the immediate act of the Crea- 
tor. How far human ingenuity can go, in tracing the paternity and 
cousinships of our familiar parts of speech, remains a curious problem. 
It is a problem, however, belonging not so much to the science of lan- 
guage as to its antiquarianism, — bearing about the same relation to it 
as “Notes and Queries” do to literature. A very few steps of it 
lead us into a perfect jungle of puzzles and curiosities, rather tiresome 
to one who does not share the patient enthusiasm of the captatores 
verborum. 

We mean no disparagement to those who have leisure and taste to 
pursue these inquiries. One of these days, we doubt not, they will be 
seen to furnish an important share of the materials which science will 
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need for its completed work. And we have looked, with considerable 
interest, through the handsome volume which comes as a timely ap- 
pendix to Professor Miiller’s work.* The introductory portion, which 
vindicates the latter of the two theories referred to, will be most inter- 
esting to the general scholar. Indeed, the subject lies just now in 
such a form that we should prefer to see it treated in an Essay, with 
illustrations, than in a Dictionary, which necessarily parades the weak 
points in too close proximity to the strong ones. Independent .of 
any theory, however, the information gathered in these clear, hand- 
some columns is often curious and entertaining. We have marked 
the articles Abash, Admiral, Abet, Artillery, Awkward, Bargain, Bar- 
ter, Buoy, Canoe, Ceiling, Cheese, Drill, along with several others, as 
examples. Under the title Coal, we find the fear expressed, in the 
fifteenth century, that “ Sea-cole would be good merchandize even in 
the citie of London,” such destruction of the forests was going on even 
then. 

Some of Mr. Marsh’s additions are models of brief, curious, and 
scholarly dissertation on the points they treat. See, for example, un- 
der the titles Abet, Amber, At, Calibre. His intimate acquaintance 
with North-European languages was well known already. But some 
of his most interesting illustrations are drawn from the dialects of the 
South, from old feudal law-codes, and especially from Spanish sources. 
A list of about two hundred and forty words so illustrated testifies to 
the amount of labor and erudition bestowed by the American editor of 
the work. 

We observe a trifling error, in giving the American use of “ creek ” 
as equivalent to “brook.” In the East, a creek is a small tide-water 
stream, which may have suggested its Western application to the level 
streams of the prairie-land. We do not think that even there it means 
quite the same as brook. 


WE have received the first number of a work f to consist of three 
close-printed octavo volumes of about 500 pages each, on that hopelessly 
vexed matter of philology, the spelling and pronunciation of our native 
tongue. From the brief review we have been able to give this pre- 
liminary portion, it seems to us a scholarly and exhaustive discussion 
of the topics it treats, —the physiology of the voice, and the nature of 
syllabification. The promised second part will be most interesting to 
scholars, — the history of the English language, with the investigation 
of its various elements, Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, Norman 
French, Latin and Greek. The laws of Accent are to follow; “ and 
in the fourth part, finally, will be established the laws of English 
Orthography and Pronunciation.” 








* A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Henster1cn Wepcewoop, M. A. 
Vol.I. (A-D.) With Notes and Additions, by Georce P. Marsu. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 

+ Investigations into the Laws of English Orthography and Pronunciation. By 
Professor R. L. Taret. Vol. I. No.1. New York: Westermann. 
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NOVELS AND TALES. 


As a novelist Mrs. Stowe has many excellences. The local color- 
ing is both vivid and truthful. Whether it relates to the most corrupt 
age of the Church, as in “ Agnes of Sorrento,” or to the simple fisher- 
man life, as in the “ Pearl of Orr’s Island,” it is equally rich and faith- 
ful.* Shades of religious opinion Mrs. Stowe is quick to detect, and 
skilful in embodying, while her sketches of negro life and character 
have never been surpassed. She is also very successful in her delinea- 
tions of the uncultivated New-Englander. Her fishermen and seam- 
stresses are always original, amusing, and characteristic. Captain 
Kittredge, in “The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” with his easy good-nature, 
genuine sensibility, and genius for story-telling, is inimitable, and is 
cleverly contrasted with his matter-of-fact, energetic wife. Miss Roxy, 
the factotum of the neighborhood, in the same volume, can only be 
excelled by the Miss Prissy of “The Minister’s Wooing.” 

But it is a little singular that an author, who can so portray her 
minor characters that they are ever hereafter remembered and quoted 
as realities, should so lamentably fail in her heroines. Agnes of Sor- 
rento, and Mara, the Pearl of Orr’s Island, are cast in the same mould 
as their predecessors of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “The Minister’s 
Wooing.” ‘They have no faults, or even imperfections, but are entirely 
ethereal and colorless. They are as impalpable to the touch as the 
phantoms of a magic lantern, with about the same degree of perspec- 
tive. Mara is less natural than Agnes. We can more readily imagine 
a peasant-girl of Italy, educated by nuns, as growing up childlike, re- 
fined, and spiritual, than we can a fisherman’s daughter on the coast 
of Maine. Refinement of nature and delicacy of heart are possible, 
but refinement of manner, including a pure dialect, is almost, if not quite, 
impossible. Mara is never affected by her surroundings, though the 
constant associate of Captain Kittredge, who is notable for his perver- 
sions of the English tongue. 

With regard to the respective merits of the two books we must 
decide in favor of “ The Pearl of Orr’s Island.” With the exception of 
the heroine, the characters are of more marked individuality, the dia- 
logues more racy and sparkling, and the interest of the story is better 
sustained. ‘Agnes of Sorrento” displays more thought and culture, 
but thought and culture not always judiciously applied. The influence 
which the martyr Savonarola nobly exerted against the power of the 
Borgias, and the simple faith of the peasants, as contrasted with the 
scepticism of the nobles, are well and graphically described. But the 
conversations are often tame, and the story drags. 


This last defect is partly owing to the descriptions. By their num-. 


ber and length they interrupt the flow and interest of the narrative. 
The setting of a gem should not dim its brilliancy by too elaborate 





* Agnesof Sorrento. By Mrs. Harriet BEECHER Stownz. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1862. 


The Pearl of Orr’s Island. By Mrs. Harriet Beecner Stowe. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 
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workmanship. What would be admirable and fitting in a book of 
travels, is tedious and out of place in a romance. It is a very rare 
faculty, that of so exquisitely blending narrative and description that 
they illustrate and adorn each other. In “The Marble Faun,” for 
example, the effect produced may be likened to that of Nourmahal’s 
enchanted lute ; — 


“None knew whether 
The voice or lute were most divine, 
So wondrously they went together.” 


But while Mrs. Stowe has no such felicitous touch, the beauty of her 
descriptions in themselves must not be overlooked. Agnes’s home is 
charmingly painted, while the city of Sorrento, the cathedral at Milan, 
seen by moonlight, and the pilgrims’ first view of Rome, are all beauti- 
ful pictures. Her sketches would be more effective, were it not for 
the perpetual recurrence of the same images. In “The Minister’s 
Wooing,” the apple-trees are always blossoming. In “ Agnes of Sor- 
rento” we read a great deal about the “crimson cyclamen,” and “ wav- 
ing tufts of gladiolus.”. In “ The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” “ the savins and 
mullein-stalks ” are somewhat too conspicuous features of the landscape. 

Among the characters in “ Agnes of Sorrento,” the monk Francisco is 
the most artistic. His struggles with his love for Agnes, his tumultu- 
ous and contradictory emotions, his fasts and penances, are powerfully 
depicted. Why a character so significant and prominent should be 
allowed to drop out so entirely from. the plot, we cannot understand. 

It is not probable that either of these novels will have the popularity 
or reputation of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; still they are quite equal, and 
in some respects superior, to “'The Minister’s Wooing.” 


WE have a great liking for brave out-door eer, with vitality and 
movement in them, — of which “ Ravenshoe” is one.* It is full of inci- 
dent, has a good deal of a certain dramatic felicity, and a pleasant gos- 
siping way of approach on the author’s part, which puts the re: ader 
very much at his ease. Possibly these qualities are a little overdone, 
as the temptation was in the pernicious mode of magazine-publication 
by instalments. We doubt also whether the writer has attained a story- 
teller’s highest success, — that of making the reader feel and think 
with him about the people he tells of. We fully believe, on his assur- 
ance, that Charles Ravenshoe was a man who from infancy compelled 
every one near him to love him,— who wholly deserved that his life 
and fortunes should make the centre of interest for so large a circle of 
such friends, all of whom are eager to make any sacrifice for him. But 
we cannot say that, on a week’s acquaintance, we see it with our own 
eyes. That he was irresistibly lovable and provokingly foolish in his 
conduct, the author keeps assuring us; and the latter he makes a good 
deal more evident than the first. However, if it had not been for 
that, and for the most wanton and aggravating game of cross-purposes 
that grew out of it, we should have missed a capital story. We have 
a large amount of the old stock material of story-books, turned to ex- 





* Ravenshoe. By Henry Kinestey. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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cellent account; — a Jesuit confessor, a secret marriage, a changing at 
nurse, and a tangle of mystery to the very verge of madness. The 
newer stock material also comes in, — the college scrapes, the boat- 
race, the Australian background, and the Balaclava charge, with the 
hospitals and Miss Nightingale i in reserve. We are struck, on looking 
back, with the moderate amount of sympathy or respect one feels for 
any of the group he has got to know so well. Personal love for 
Charles, and anxiety to further his welfare by the most startling 
self-sacrifices, is the one virtue found in various types and various de- 
grees of development. Perhaps it was as well, dramatically, that 
higher virtues (if peradventure there be such) should be ignored. But 
we own to having been a little disappointed, after all, to find ourselves 
on the level of the old question, — who is heir to the estates, and who 
shall have the splendid revenues of my Lord Saltire. It suggests, 
also, an inquiry as to those laws which try so hard to secure the suc- 
cession and tie up properties by entail, that an estate almost princely 
is in the wrong hands for two generations, and the rightful heir is at 
the mercy of a parish record which the “ Times” advertisement and 
the golden reward are unable to bring to light, and must wait the re- 
morse of a dying priest. 

Whether the story, on the whole, was worth telling is one thing; 
how it is told is another thing. In the power to win the hearer’s ear at 
starting, and keep his attention unflagging to the close,— in all the 
qualities which belong to merit of the second class, — few tales stand 
with us higher than “ Ravenshoe.” 


AmonG the-lesser tales of the day is a volume very interesting in its 
incident, and very charming in its spirit, — a tale of a music-master, 
his household and his friends.* The charms, trials, and perils of the 
profession are sketched with great felicity and beauty. The story is 
well developed, easily winning and retaining the reader’s attention, — 
though it hinges on a quite unnecessary and painful mystery, which is 
resolved at the end in a somewhat theatrical tableau. Each of the 
characters, with a curious skill, and without any duplicating, is endowed 
with some specialty of musical genius; and the serene, noble figure of 
the Master, large-hearted, gentle, and touched by great griefs, is well 
worthy to be the central figure. The contrast of the maidens, the bril- 
liancy of the younger man, the half-cynic wisdom and tragic experience 
of the elder, the crazed tenant of the “den,” the proud, fond, jealous 
wife, with the background of humbler life, and the picturesque sugges- 
tion of Southern landscape as a foil to the New England city, make a 
great wealth of material for so small a compass. 

We regret that a writer of so much accomplishment should have 
been guilty of using the petty vulgarism of “illy,” or the uncouth and 
un-English “commenced to feed.” “Commence” is not a desirable 
verb, at best; but at any rate, it should be used only absolutely, — as, 
“the battle commenced”; or else with a direct object, — a8, “ when 
we commenced this paragraph.” In either case, “ oct is better. 





* The Master. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. Boston: Walker, Wise, & ag 
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THE expectation aroused by the announcement of a new work from 
Victor Hugo will not be disappointed by the first instalment, which 
has appeared under the title of “ Fantine.”* It is a production of ex- 
traordinary power, in whatever light regarded. ‘The characters are 
original, marked, and drawn with sharp distinctness; the scenes are 
described with minute fidelity, and yet without redundance of epithet ; 
and the plot of the story, though by no means complicated, is intensely 
interesting. It moves on more slowly than the course of most French 
novels, and there is no attempt to produce surprises or startling effects. 
There is a singular union of calmness and tragedy, and the last im- 
pression is at once pleasant and painful. The book is at once the 
exhibition of social abuses and of Christian virtues, of the working of 
noble principles in the soul, and the disaster of false customs in the 
world. It has probably some secret political purpose, which foreign 
readers will not easily discover. 

We shall not attempt to give an analysis of a story in which so 
much of the interest is in the details of description, and in the exquisite 
beauty of style. Each of the eight books into which it is divided is 
complete in itself, and might be given as a separate sketch. The 
Bishop Myral, “ Monsieur Bienvenu,” and his household of two 
women quite unlike, make an admirable cabinet picture. The por- 
trait of a perfect Christian pastor has never been more beautifully 
drawn. The emphasis with which his traits are specialized has almost 
the effect of satire, and perhaps was meant for that. His interview 
with the dying revolutionist is perhaps the most skilful and impressive 
scene in the volume. Another striking character is the convict 
Jean Valjean, who is introduced first to show the consequences of 
unjust judicial sentence and harsh penal administration, and after- 
wards, in his changed and regenerate condition, as mayor of a provin- 
cial city, to show what may be done by one man of energy and influ- 
ence, who has the spirit of Christ in his heart.+ Still another remark- 
able figure is that of the policeman Javert, given as the type of the 
French official, grave, honest, and truthful, but stern and unrelenting 
in his devotion to forms of laws and to precedents of social custom, — 
a noble soul enslaved to the routine of duty, never able to get beyond 
the line of established rule. 

Fantine, the heroine of the story, does not appear until the third 
book. She is first shown in one of those characteristic Parisian groups 
which may be met anywhere in the Bois de Boulogne, or in the cafés, — 
students and their grisette companions taking a holiday. The inevita- 
ble issue comes in desertion, shame, poverty, struggle between womanly 
pride and maternal love. The beautiful, pure, and confiding girl becomes 
gradually, through the succession of persecutions, mishaps, and miseries 
which follow her, a jealous, reckless, abandoned woman, held to virtue 
only by the love of her child. Incidentally in connection with this 
child, we have glimpses of the brutal side of peasant life in France, in 





* Victor Hueco. Les Misérables. Fantine. New York: F. W. Christern. 
The Same, translated. New York: Carleton. 
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the household of the Thenardier family. Fantine dies at last in com- 
parative peace; but her death is only the end of a victim to society. 
We can feel for this poor creature only pity. 

We have connected with this notice the title of the American edi- 
tion, containing in a single well-printed and cheap volume the whole 
matter of the two bulky and costly French octavos. The time is not 
far distant, we may hope, when French and German works of solid 
value will be reissued here to as much profit as English works. It is 
a mistake for any who can command the original, to read the works of 
a French author in a translation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Most of the English arguments that we have seen upon the state 
of things in America are simply illustrations of an unfortunate habit 
of mind, more easy to be accounted for than to be got rid of. Their 
interest is not political, bnt psychological. They are materials, 
gathered in advance, for Archbishop Whately to use in the next 
edition of his Logic, to enrich the chapter on “ Bias, as a Source 
of Fallacy in Reasoning.” The wish is father of the thought; and 
the thought is of a nature to beget perpetual surprise. The aris- 
tocratic patrons of abolition strike hands with the aristocracy of the 
cotton-field, and Mr. Mason succeeds to the place in their good graces 
left vacant by Mrs. Stowe. The candid “ Edinburgh” expounds our 
system of government by citations from Mr. Calhoun, with never a 
hint that he is generally regarded here as the chief of heretics in po- 
litical opinion. The conservative “ Quarterly” assumes that the work 
of rebellion is complete as soon as its flag is raised, and lends all its 
sympathies to the cause of anarchy. The liberal “ Westminster ” 
weighs the Northern democracy against the Southern oligarchy, and 
finds all the advantage on the side of the latter, not allowing its oppo- 
nent even the poor merit of fighting qualities. And the one elaborate 
exposition of the question at issue in this war, which seems to have 
acquired a hold on the public mind of England, and to stand there as 
a sort of classic authority on the subject, is simply the argument of a 
retained attorney, to make good the doctrine of Southern Rights. 

While English statesmen, high in the ranks of opposition, have pub- 
licly speculated on the advantages to England of the dismemberment of 
our Republic, and while officers of the crown have owned in Parlia- 
ment that the action of the government has been a bid in advance for 
the good-will of the future Southern “ Slave-Empire of the West,” it 
has been a courageous as well as honorable thing when any voice 
has been lifted on the side of liberty and public order. The admira- 
ble pamphlet by Mr. Mill we have already noticed. Private as well 
as public correspondence has developed a great amount of right and 
generous feeling, and indicated a great deal more that no doubt lies 
latent there. And the constitutional question at issue has been argued 
with a candor and ability and knowledge of the ground which deserve 
a grateful recognition from us who honor England and who love the 
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things that make for peace. Such an argument, brief, clear, and con- 
clusive, has been made in the volume whose title we register below.* 

The importance of the constitutional argument we are a little apt to 
overlook, since the decision was carried to other fields. There was a 
certain truth in what the London “Times ” said, — that the right and 
wrong of it are to be proved by dint of arms. The sound constitu- 
tional doctrine will be that which can beat the other in fair fight. 
Practically, perhaps, it is so. At least, the facts to which future inter- 
pretations of the law must shape themselves, will be so determined. 
But there is enough difference of opinion, even this side of the water, to 
make it very important that our government should be able to make its 
case good by argument as well as arms. The point is admirably stated 
by Mr. Rawlins : — 


“If the Southern States are only resuming powers which they never en- 
tirely abandoned, but only leased for an indefinite period to the Federal gov- 
ernment, it is clear that, whether their reasons for resumption be good or bad, 
they are at any rate constitutional, and the war now waged against them is 
purely aggressive, and deserving the reprobation of every honest man, and 
every constitutional government, as one of the most fearful outrages upon 
human rights recorded in the history of civilization. 

“ But if, on the contrary, secession is nothing more nor less than rebellion, 
not justified by previous oppression of any kind whatever, or by the slightest 
violation of any clause in the Constitution, then we say that a President, a 
Senate and Representatives, who have solemnly sworn ‘ faithfully to preserve, 
protect, and defend that Constitution,’ would be utterly unworthy the name of 
a government if they did not do their utmost to uphold it.” 


The first is the mischievous fallacy which so many at the South 
have clung to, honestly we suppose, passionately at any rate, and ruin- 
ously; which is assumed by those in England who would otherwise 
do justice to this convulsive struggle to vindicate our nationality ; and 
which is elaborately maintained by such works as that of Mr. Spence, 
specially replied to in the book before us. Though very brief, this vol- 
ume is ample in its citations from the eminent statesmen of seventy-five 
years ago; it includes the documents most important to be consulted, 
—the Articles of Confederation, the Constitution, and Washington’s 
Farewell Address ; and it is difficult to believe that any person, 
with a fair knowledge of the ground it treats, can honestly hold the 
heresy of secession any longer, or utter another syllable about the 
“ agoression” of the North upon the South. 

We copy the concluding paragraph : — 

“It has been well observed, that no Constitution ever provides for its own 
destruction. It is confessedly subject to the changes of time and to the 
chances of revolution. ‘The Constitution of the United States provides 
against the latter and for the’ former in the power of amendment by appeal 
to the source of its authority,— the sovereign — It guarantees the 
blessings of a free press, free speech, free religion, free self-government, in 





* American Dis-Union: Constitutional or Unconstitutional? A Reply to Mr. 
James Spence upon the Question, “Is Secession a Constitutional Right?” dis- 
cussed in his recent Work, ‘The American Union.” By Cuar.tes Ep. Raw tins, 
Jun. London: Robert Hardwicke. 
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internal affairs, and trial by jury. The Southern States have rebelled against 
this Constitution, in order to secure, and, if possible, to extend, the institution 
of slavery ; to create for the first time a state founded upon the subordina- 
tion of the African race as its unchangeable basis ; to make slavery ‘that stone 
rejected by the first builders, — the chief stone of the corner, * and the 
conservatives of England have justified their rebellion !” 


Ir is unnecessary to say that Mr. Trollope has produced a very enter- 
taining and readable book of his travels in the United States and Can- 
ada.* He is a man of the world, observes keenly, enjoys heartily, and 
talks well, — with a fulness of animal life about him that is quite re- 
freshing. We feel very much indebted to any one who candidly holds 
up to us the mirror of our life such as it iss And we never felt it in 
our heart to be distressed overmuch at what may have been said in the 
way of criticism, sarcasm, or fun, by the great company of those Eng- 
lish guests of ours who have reported of us among their kindred. 
The tone of Mr. Trollope’s book is fair and friendly, and the appear- 
ance of it very timely. Not only are we curious to see how affairs 
among us looked to visitors from abroad, who could share neither our 
passions nor our fears; but there was a sudden perplexity —a cloud 
even threatening fierce thunders — that interrupted our cordial fellow- 
ship with England, and made it hard even for the best disposed to 
understand each other. We think Mr. Trollope has done something 
effectually to break through that barrier. He came just when the for- 
tunes of the war were most dark for us, — in September of last year, — 
and went away, six months later, when the tide of victory was setting 
with so strong a sweep in favor of the national arms. ‘The structure of 
our national and State governments he studied intelligently and with 
care, and has been at a good deal of pains to set them fairly before his 
English readers. His vindication of the position taken by our_govern- 
ment, and of the necessity of the struggle which has been forced upon it, 
is manly and generous. The sophistries of Mr. Spence’s book, so eager- 
ly and generally caught up by the English, he meets with a very short 
answer: “ There are axioms in politics, as in mathematics, which 
recommend themselves to the mind at once, and require no argument 
for proof. Men who are not argumentative perceive at once that 
they are true. A part cannot be greater than the whole.” 

We are glad, also, that Mr. Trollope has said the few words he has 
in explanation of the position of England. The nature of the govern- 
ment, compelling the British administration to declare its policy publicly, 
he thinks was the source of the misunderstanding. The mere declaration 
of neutrality, we take it, nobody here found fault with. Made in the 
way it was, it had the air of saying, somewhat ostentatiously, We will 
go as far as our treaties will let us to propitiate the rebellious States, 
which will probably gain their independence. And, whether right or 
wrong, a very strong conviction got ground among us, that this neutral- 
ity was neither honestly meant nor honestly kept. The mistaken opin- 








* So described by the Vice-President of the Confederacy. 
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ions, almost universal in England, relative to this struggle, are frankly 
acknowledged by our traveller, who was cured of them only by some 
months’ stay among us. And the state of feeling on both sides the 
water has been so real a calamity, —so many wrong and bitter and 
mischievous things have been said on both sides, — that we receive 
with particular satisfaction words coming from an English source which 
seem likely to abate something of these unhappy differences. 


We have received the first number of a new monthly review bear- 
ing the title of “ The Exchange,” * the object of which is to chronicle and 
discuss the movements and prospects of trade and industry, especially 
those in which England is concerned. ‘The idea is a good one; and if 
the contents of the first number are to be taken as a specimen of what 
is to come, we shall have variety enough in the topics. In this first 
issue, there are articles on Mexico, on the American War, on the finan- 
cial condition of Bengal, on Canada and its resources, on Australian 
politics, on Collieries, on Cotton, on Foreign Exchanges, and on British 
Commerce in the last two years; besides the closing summary of stocks, 
trade, manufactures, and produce for the previous month. The articles 
are all readable, and easy to be read, but are none of them very able. 
The tone of the paper on the American war is the prevalent English 
tone, a pretended abhorrence of slavery, with an evident sympathy with 
the South, and wish either for permanent disruption or a restoration of 
the old state of things, which shall give slavery its former power, and 
restore cheap cotton to the English mills. It denies, however, that the 
“Tariff” had anything to do with the war, and maintains that slavery 
is its only and sufficient cause. 

The facts of this magazine are not always accurate or consistent. 
China is mentioned as a “tropical nation,” when hardly a twentieth of 
that vast land lies within the tropics, and the latitude of its capital is 
about that of Philadelphia. ‘The comparative consumption of cotton 
in the slave and free States is mentioned as “one to three,” while by 
the figures in the tables it would be less than one to four. In what is 
said about the near future of Canada, there is a ludicrous exaggeration. 
And the Morrill Tariff is sneered at and denounced, with a charming 
forgetfulness of the long sin of England in her tariffs and unjust restric- 
tions on trade. It will not do to receive too implicitly the conclusions 
of these English statistical journals, which are always drawn more in 
regard to the interests of English merchants than to the interest of truth. 


A COLORED clergyman, a graduate of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
now a prominent citizen of Liberia, gives us, in a respectable volume 
of sermons and speeches, his “ Hope for Africa,’ in terms that com- 
mand confidence and deserve praise.— Had there been but a single 








* The Exchange. A Home and Colonial Monthly Review of Commerce, Man- 
ufactures, and General Politics. No. I. April, 1862. London: Sampson, Low, 
& Son. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 
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Address, or but.one strain from instruments a little varied, as clergymen 
sometimes present in a sermon what they offer elsewhere as an essay, it 
might have been imagined that this African preacher had been assisted 
by some of the eminent men who have so warmly befriended him. But 
the credit of these ten independent Addresses is all his own. No un- 
prejudiced person can read them, and not feel that the people of the most 
benighted quarter of the globe are shaking off their long sleep, to rise up 
through the united influence of commerce, immigration, and Christian 
civilization, and take their place among the nations of the earth. Liberia 
does not work alone. The British colony of Sierra Leone has already 
become the cradle of missions and the parent of colonies. Barbadoes 
promises to establish another settlement south of Liberia. There are, 
besides, twelve independent stations at distances of a hundred miles 
from each other along the coast, and many times that number of out- 
stations with a high school and a college. In no other land has recent 
travel accomplished so much, laying open a vast interior route for traffic, 
leading to the discovery of more intelligent races, and spreading an in- 
Viting “field for productive labor of every kind. More than that, the 
present exigency of industry demands that a country where cotton grows 
wild, where ivory abounds and palm-oil may be said to flow in streams, 
a country of inexhaustible fertility and undeveloped industry, should be 
brought into intimate relations with the commercial, manufacturing, civil- 
ized world. 


THE picture which Lieutenant Harris draws of his captivity * is not 
so utterly dark as might have been expected. Except that he reports 
seven privates as having been shot for looking out of the windows, and 
that Secessionists, especially females, spared no terms of abuse, the suf- 
ferings of our imprisoned soldiers were no greater than might have 
been expected. Their prison was at the head-quarters of the rebel- 
lion, the necessaries of life were difficult to be got at any price, the 
rebel regiments themselves were only half-clad, and the threat of the 
execution of privateersmen excited the Confederates to menace a bloody 
retribution. Food was scanty, the space allotted each prisoner ex- 
ceedingly small, the head jailer a military martinet, the decencies of 
lite hardly permitted among the privates, and no suitable courtesies 
shown to officers like Colonels Lee and Corcoran. But then there 
were opportunities to purchase food outside of the prison; there is no 
complaint of the withholding of Northern gifts, either of clothes or 
money; Hon. Mr. Faulkner effectually interfered to mitigate the hard- 
ships of confinement ; and a vast deal of healthful pleasantry seems to 
have been kept up by these brave brethren in misfortune. One fact is 
so honorable to all parties that it deserves mention. Forty-three dol- 
lars had been stolen from the privates’ letters in the prison-office. The 
Confederate officers replaced the amount out of their own purses. 
The Federal officers repaid the sum to Captain Gibbs; but he very 
nobly contributed the amount, through Surgeon Revere, to the relief of 
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destitute prisoners. That man certainly would do honor to a better 
cause. 


SINCE our notice, in a recent number, of General Halleck’s valuable 
work on Military Science, two similar treatises have come to hand, 
both by authors of historical fame.* They are less comprehensive 
than his, inasmuch as they do not aim to present a complete sketch of 
the science for non-professional readers. Marshal Marmont’s work 
consists chiefly of remarks and suggestions on the various heads, in- 
tended especially for professional students, but not without interest to 
general readers. The famous work of the Baron de Jomini is the 
least extensive of the three in its scope, as it treats for the most part 
only of field operations. In these it is an invaluable companion for 
the historical student, nearly all of the important battles of modern his- 
tory being spoken of in greater or less detail, in illustration of the prin- 
ciples laid down. It is also provided with an excellent index, and three 
good maps. An appendix contains the latest observations of the au- 
thor, written after the Crimean war; and another gives a brief sketch 
of the principal maritime expeditions in history. We will call atten- 
tion to a curious blunder of the American editors, who, in a note on 
page 348, say that the invention of the iron ramrod “is attributed by 
some to the Prince of Anhalt, and by others to Prince Leopold of 
Dessau,” the inventor being in fact Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, 
better known as the old Dessauer, so graphically described by Carlyle. 


THE painful mystery which was only half resolved in the “ Tragedy 
of Errors” makes the burden of the concluding portion of the drama.f 
It receives its full solution, as the fatalities of human wrong so often 
require, only when it is beyond the reach of human compensation ; 
and the sense of wrong is chastened by the presence of death, and by 
the holy purpose which death confirms and consecrates. The plot of 
the drama, as a whole, is admirably conceived, whether we regard the 
skill shown in the grouping of the materials, the unity of purpose that 
makes them all the growth from one evil root, or the spirit which gives 
life to the embodiment. In execution, it leaves, perhaps, rather too 
much to the reader’s penetration ; the whole scene does not stand before 
us quite so clear as we could wish at last; and the latter portion, as 
poetry, is not quite equal to the former. On the other hand, the devel- 





* The Art of War. By Baron pe Jomini, General and Aid-de-Camp of the 
Emperor of Russia. A new Edition, with Appendices and Maps. ‘Translated from 
the French by Capt. G. H. Mendell, Corps of Topographical Engineers, U. 8. Ar- 
my, and Lieut. W. P. Craighill, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 410. 

The Spirit of Military Institutions; or, Essential Principles of the Art of War. 
By Marsuat Marmont, Duke of Ragusa. Translated from the latest Edition, 
revised and corrected by the Author, with illustrative Notes, by Henry Coppée, 
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opment of one or two of the secondary characters makes it an admi- 
rable as well as needed conclusion to a poem which, in-its complete- 
ness, we rate among the very finest in our American literature. 


Nort having given, in its proper place, the notice merited by the 
new series of the “ Altar at Home,” we wish to bear our testimony, in a 
single word, to the great felicity and skill shown in its arrangement of 
topics, the variety, gravity, and excellence of its prayers, and the ex- 
ceeding good taste shown in the plan (novel to us) of weaving in pious 
sentences from many devout writers with the Scripture selections for 
daily reading. We have never seen a manual which seemed to us, 
on the whole, so well adapted to the object for which it has been pre- 
pared. 


RETAINING all-that is valuable in the first edition, Crosby and 
Nichols have published a second and cheaper edition of “The White 
Hills.” * The chief difference between the two is that the latter gives 
us a volume more convenient in size for general use, without depriv- 
ing us of the fine clear type, or any of the illustrations. 


SHELDON & Co. of New York are continuing the publication of 
the illustrated library edition of Dickens’s Works, in the neat and 
beautiful style in which it was commenced. We have already called 
attention to the convenient size, clear type, and fine paper of this edition 


of “ Boz,” and again recommend it as the best and cheapest yet 
issued. 
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